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By-Ways of Travel, 
A SKETCH OF THE VACATION SEASON. 


Our bag was packed, our stockings darned, 


and ourselves in readiness for the accidents of ,a place so quiet in the summer sunshine we 
the way, having no idea of being killed with a| felt it must aiways be Sunday there. The lit- 


hole in our stockings. We proposed to discover 


the end of the Hartford and Erie road, and so, had a contented look about them as if they were 
We felt that it was a place where sleep | ever be fastened without the aid of other fingers 


solve a long-mooted question. 
At first we look in the guide-book for the 


- names of the towns through which we pass; but 
soon the indefinable chasm of the unknown | 


makes us contented, if not glad, that the bits of 
blue water and sunny little towns shall be name> 
less parts of one beautiful world. 

Children’s faces appear at the windows; boys 
hallo as we rush by; and we feel somehow that 
the grandest thing in the world is a locomotive, 
and the next grandest thing is to be behin] it. 
As it bounds away over the country we feel that 
it is a living thing; and its great heart seems to 
throb with the fullness of its strength as it leaps 
onward and ever onward to the end; never tired, 
How impatient it putfs for 
a start! And how gaily it rushes over the fields 


never discouraged. 


and beside the mad brooks, running races with 
the swift waters; strong, fearless, exultant, with 
a living fire in its breast, it presses forward 
with its charge of human life; so strong and 
bold that we never see a locomotive sweep by 
without wanting to say God speed! We wonder 
about its work, what homes are waiting for it, 





through such beauty shines the face of God. 


| tle white houses, shadowed by the great elms, 


| at ease. 
| might indeed knit up the ravelled sleeve of care. 
| As we rude away we could but feel that peace 
had been made visible to us. 

| Florence, three miles from Northampton, is 
| all Holyoke is not; active, busy, full of turning 
wheels and working hands. Florence owes 
| much of its prosperity, happiness and culture to 
ithe large brain and big heart of one man, Mr. 
| Hill. 

Leaving Florence we soon reached old Deer- 
field. We drove through its quiet streets in the 
early evening, just as the bright home-light 
shone out through the open windows. As we 
rode along, listening to the whispering boughs 
over our heads, and watching the moon shining 
over the hills, we wondered how Deerfield peo- 
ple ever found it in their hearts to go to bed. 
The night was full of silence; it rested on the 
silver river and brooded over the dim mountains, 





|swayed in the elms, wrapped in the town with 
such peace that as we saw it in the moonlight 


we asked ourselves if this could be that Deer- 
field of the Indian massacre, when the yell of 
the savage startled the early winter morning, 











what anxious hearts are longing for its mail; what 
dead does it carry out into the green country to | 
be buried under the clover; or, does it hurry | 
gway with the murderer who flees from his pur- 
suers but cannot flee from himself; who dreads | 
the eyes of his fellows and chafes for night and | 
its security, although ‘not Erebus itself were | 
dim enough to hide him,” nor the wild, lonesome | 
desert wild enough to free him, for he can never 
flee from himself. Perhaps it speeds on with | 
happy brides and tender lovers who count the | 
long miles short, and wish they might nover | 

sd; wish all the journey of life might be one | 

ug, sweet wedding day, and time be chimed to | 
marriage-bells; perhaps it carries on to the | 
city some sad-hearted little musician who sleeps | 
beside his fiddle, and dreams of a far-off coun- | 
try where skies were bluer and hearts merrier, | 
where little boys did not have to play merry | 
tunes to sad hearts, nor go to sleep to forget 


they were hungry. We wonder where the | 
family of emigrants is going, and how the | 


mother keeps so calm with eight children, each 
the bearer of numberless small bundles; we 
wonder how the new world looks to them, and 


if a little log-cabin is somewhere waiting for 


them on the broad western prairie; and if any 
thought still lingers behind beside the peat 
hearth where some old mother sits beside the 
red fire watching the boiling pot as she listens | 
to the night-wind or hears the restless waves 
beat the We wonder if any 
one will 
the bundles who constantly asks the conductor | 


lonesome shore. 


meet the nervous littke woman with | 


if she is near her destination; we wonder what | 
she has in her bundles, and, while we are won- 
dering, she gets off at Blackstone. And next 
we go to sleep and dream of applying for a 
patent to kill criminals in the quickest way, 
when the cars stop with a great jerk at Norwich. 


Here we get off; a short walk brings us to the | 


Wawregan House, where we are, perhaps, a| 
little disappointed.to find everything just as it) 


should be. Norwich, Conn., is daintily perched | 


Thames, as if to look at its own pretty image in | 


but far too | 


Norwich is lovely, | 
' 
| 


the clear water. 
perfect tor the adventurer; so after a short stay 
we took stage for Colchester. The driver took | 
his seat on top, and, like Olympian Jove, looked | 
down upon the world. That stage-top equalled | 
the combined glory of a Yankee-notion shop | 
and a junk cellar. The driver had something | 
for everywhere and everybody for a distance of 
twenty miles. 

Language fails to depict the joys of riding 
top of a stage through a lovely country. As| 
we rattled through the streets of Norwich that | 
July morning all the grandness of the yellow 


| 
| 
stage with its red wheels, white leaders and long | 


on 


whip scemed to pass into us, and we felt im- | 
measurably greater and prouder than ever before | 
nour lives. We realized how it would seem | 
o be Phebus Apollo and drive the fiery sun 
around the world. | 

We pass out of the town, up Beacon Hill, | 
and out into the Cows are being} 
milked, pigs frisking in the barn-yard; upstairs | 


country. 


windows are full of plump, white pillows, while | 
out among the hills here-and-there light, curly | 
smoke goes sailing off into the morning air. | 
On we go along a narrow road where the trees | 
meet over our heads, through great woods, | 
where the squirrels dart away before us, until | 
we come jolting into Colchester. 

Colchester is a quiet town. It stands at the | 
top of along serics of hills, and is bounded 
by Haddam, East Haddam, Haddam Landing, 
Lyme, East Lyme, Lyme Center, and Hadlyme. 
The possible combinations of Hadlyme are still 
unde velope d. 

From Colchester we went by stage to Moodus, 
nestled down among the hills, 


a little town 


twelve miles south of Middletown. 


full of fast-running streams, which turn the 


busy wheels of some nine or ten twine manu- 
Moodus is the short of Macimoodus, 
or Place of Noises. Often 
folks are abed, and just before a storm comes 


factories. 
when ail honest 
rushing down the high hills, a strange, unearth- 
ly rumbling is heard, drowning the sound of the 
mad brooks. Wise men say that Moodus rests 
over an extinet volcano, but the people of the 
place explain the phenomenon as the ‘*Moodus 
noises.” 

Having visited the ‘*Devil’s Hopyard,” a place 
of such loveliness that we thought the proprie- 
tor must bea person of rare taste, having looked 
up at the tall trees and down at the mad water, 
and having heard the Moodug noises, we rode 
down the hills to Haddam Landing, where we 
took steamer for Hartford. 

In Hartford we did not see Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
nor Mrs. Isabella Hooker, nor any one buta 
hackman, who rattled our bones over the stones 
At Springfield we take 


Road, 


in the approved style. 


the Connecticut’ River which winds 


through seme of the loveliest and oldest of our 


New England towns, 


First to claim us is Northampton, “Queen vil- 
lage of the mead, fronting the sunrise and in 
Here we visited Mount Hol- 


beauty throned.” 


yoke, and were drawn up almost perpendicularly 
» frantically down street to procure number two! vent to their outraged feelings by calling them | 
»; hundred thousand and one, change your mind *stuck-up niggers,” and intimating that ‘‘they 

and think two hundred thousand and two may | never cummed to dem clothes by no good way.” | ley, a white man, who is now running for Pro- 
be better; after long meditation decide, and | 
By the 


over one hyndre-d and fitty feet. Qnee up no one 


wishes to go down. The beautiful valley of the 


Connecticut lies before vou, dotted thick with its , 
Mount Tom rises on 


coronal of pretty towns. 
the lett, the river winds in and out through the 
meadows, where we hear the tinkle of cow-bells 
stroke of 


or the some far-away clock. 


our heads float the white clouds, like 


birds of the air. It is a scene that satisties. no 


making the eyes ache with grandness and the 


heart with overfullness. It is a scene full o 
quiet and peace, nestiing away in one’s heart of 
hearts, there to remain ‘ta thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” As we watch the long bright river 
threading the green meadows, see the purple 
haze on the hills, trace the mountains stretch- 
ing away in the dusky sunshine, watch the long 
shadows come creeping up the hills, see the sun 
‘fling out its rosy banners in the west,” and lis- 


| tle now remains to remind us of it. 


Moodus is i 


Over 
snowy 


and the stars at night looked down on the smok- 
ing ruins of the moraing’s homes. That was 
1704, and this is 1874. The grass grows green 
over white man and red; gnarled oaks have 
grown from tiny acorns since that day, and lit- 
Sometimes 
the gardener turns up a stray arrow-head whose 
single story is long since forgotten, and whose 
owner, let us hope it, has long since reached the 
happy hunting-grounds. 

Taking the cars again by way of Fitchburg, 
we pass through Concord, a place filled with the 
memory of that man of ‘sylvan intelligence,” 
Thoreau. He has left something of himself in 
that nature he loved so much, so that we no 
longer see Walden Pond nor the sunny Con- 
cord half so clearly as we see him beside them. 
Nature is but second to manhood; and we al- 


| ways feel of Thoreau as Mr. Emerson says 


somewhere of Lord Chatham—there was some- 
thing finer in the man than anything he ever 
said or did. We feel in his writings that char- 
acter is less predominant than personality. But 
when we remember how Emerson loved him, 
and that ‘‘the gods know one another,” as we 
see him before his cabin feeding the birds, o1 
walking under the pines in the starlight, water- 
ing nettle-tree and the red pine, as we remem- 
ber how he loved all wild things, we can but 
think that his life was simple and free, and we 
feel that that life has given to Concord a beauty 


that trees and water, sunshine and clouds, could | 


never give—the beauty of a new life. 





The Leaf. 


—a— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A half year gone, when spring was bright, 

A leaf awakened to the light; 

The zephyrs rocked its tender bed, 

With dewy nectar it was fed. 

’Twas painted by the thousand rays 

Of suns that shone through many days; 

It did its work till day-by-day 

Its tints grew rich and bright and gay. 

Of all the sunshine and the frost 

Not one small ray or touch was lost; 

In perfect work they each had share— 

The sun, the rains, the frosty air. 

What came at last when all was done, 

And work complete of rain and sun? 

Why, then, a passing, careless tread 

That left the leatlet crushed and dead. 

Yet other leaves than this less fair 

Have crowned the gentle maiden’s hair; 

Have been safe kept from touch of ill, 

And have their gayest colors still. 

Why is injustice done like this! 

Why can so royal leat thus miss 

The crown of honor given away 

To those who worked but one brief day? 

Ah! tell me this and thou shalt know 

The rule of all things here below; 

Know why so soon the weary feet 

Have lett their labor incomplete ; 

Know why the brightest glories fade ; 

Know why the early graves are made; 

Know why the world by touch of sin 

Is made so dark and sad within. 

Peor souls there are that seem to miss 

Life’s dower of glory and of bliss; 

The world goes on with cruel tread 

That leaves the joy within them dead. 

Sad leaf! thou art of them the sign; 

Thou wilt not taste again life’s wine; 

Yet, broken, dimmed and tempest-tossed, 

Who dares to say thy life is lost! 

Know thou some life that seemeth loss, 

Some heart that broke beneath the cross, 

Has in the seeming failure won, 

And will not miss the Christ’s **Well done!” 
J. Luetta Down. 


Nelly’s Opinion. 
“Read and rejoice, O my beloved Nelly!” 


From Northampton we rode to Old Holyoke, 


| Ernest. 
fortable for the wearer! 
man who possessed one single shirt that fitted 
him? This one is too loose in the neck; this 
too narrow in the shoulders; this doesn’t allow 
the arms free play. And canamasculine collar 
| than the owner’s? Ah, my dear! clothes are 
the chief worry of our lives; but as it isn't 
possible for us to exist in this climate without 
them, suppose we treat them as we should other 
disagreeables—think as little about them as 
possible?” 

I was crushed, so far as argumentative reply 
was concerned, by my somewhat dogmatic 
friend, but in secret I held to my determination 
to procure some of the new and delightful ar- 
ticles. Clad in these, I hope to prove to the 
skeptic that I can at least manage my household 
of four as successfully as she—wondertully 
smart woman that she is! P— manages hers of 
treble that number. Avaunt, sick headache, 
rheumatism, and vapors generally! Perfect 
clothes go far towards making the perfect 
woman, and American women shall at last be 
sure of that health without which all other 
earthly blessings are as naught. M. P. 8. 


‘ 





Prepare the House. 


— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“No visitor conld enter my door that would be 
more welcome than death.” 


Prepare the house, kind friends; drape it and 
deck it 
With leaves and blossoms fair; 
Throw open doors and windows, and call hither 
The sunlight and soft air. 
Let all the house, from floor to ceiling, look 
Its noblest and its best; 
For it may chance that soon shall come to me 
A most imperial guest. 
A prouder visitor than ever yet 
Has crossed my threshhold o'er; 
One wearing royal scepter and a crown 
Shall enter at my dvor. 
A conqueror of the world, a king of kings, 
To whose almighty sway 
The greatest monarchs of the earth bow down, 
Shall rest with me to-day. 





Shall deign, perchance, sit at my board an hour, 

| And break with me my bread; 

| Suffer, perchance, this night my honored roof 
Shelter his kingly head— 

And if, ere comes the sun again, he bid me 
Arise without delay, 

And follow him a journey to his kingdom 
Unknown and far away— 

And in the gray light of the dawning morn 
We pass from out my door, 

My guest and I, silent, without farewell, 

| And to return no more— 

| Weep not, kind friends, I pray; not with vain 

tears 

Let your glad eyes grow dim; 

Remember that my house was all prepared, 
And that I welcomed him! 





Ss. Ss. 





| 
{ 
‘ : : s 
| CORRESPONDENCE. 
| From Alabama, 
| SPECIAL TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
MontcGomery, ALaA., Oct. 26, 1874. 
HOW THE NEGRO VOTE IS CONTROLLED. 
Since my arrival in Alabama I have frequently 
been told that the negroes were prevented from 
voting for honest native property-owners be- 
cause they feared that, should the Democrats 
gain control of the State, they would again be 
reduced to a condition of slavery. I was also 
informed that this feeling was fostered and kept 
alive by unscrupulous leaders, who denounced 
all Southern men as tyrants and negro-hunters, 
| and called upon the blacks in the name of every- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thing they held sacred never to vote for Demo- 
| cratic candidates. Desiring to test the truth of 
| these and similar assertions, I yesterday even- 
| tang attended a negro mass-meeting at Snow- 
down, some fifteen miles from this place. Ac- 
companied by a planter who laughingly prom- 
| ised to protect me from the Kuklux, I left Mont- 
| gomery two or three hours before dark. The 
| road between Snowdown and the city passes 
| through the so-called prairie and sandy lands 
| which were once so productive. Now planta- 
| tion after plantation is found lying waste and 


desolate. There are no fences, no hedges, and 


|no boundary lines; houses that once sheltered | 


| happy families are now tenanted by stray cat- 
tle, and are rapidly falling to pieces. Bermuda 
grass covers the once productive fields, and 
weeds are everywhere growing in rank profu- 
{sion. The road is_a fair sample of all those in 
| Alabama. It is rough, broken and dangerous. 
_ The bridges are broken down and rotting, their 
| passage often being attended with serious acci- 
‘dents. One of them, over a creek, sume five 
miles from Montgomery, was impassable during 

| a great part of the summer, the farmers being 
| obliged to yo miles out of their way in coming 
(to the city. It was recently repaired by a pri- 
| vate citizen; the county offizers have repeatedly 
' refused to attend to it. 
| year for taxes, but never have money enough to 
| put the highways in a moderately safe condition. 
Snowdown is a place peculiar to the Southern 
| States. It consists of a large country store, 


said I, flinging a dozen newspapers at the feet of two dwelling-houses and a blacksmith shop. 


* ae Ps . 2 Rte 
that lady, as she sat placidly knitting a stocking) Three roads cross each other in front of the | informed that the few black men who vote the 
tor her baby; “the era of our enfranchisement! store, and a nuimber of plantation houses are | Democratic ticket are regarded as traitors to | 
is at hand! we shall no longer wear the hideous, | situated in the vicinity. When we arrived it | their race. The other negroes will not speak | 


They collect $80,000 a | 


trooping out to light their watch-fires about it; amount of trimming for Jenny than one shirt | bled the figure of a quadrille, but, holding each 
and guard its beauty from the night, we feel that bosom to suit the fastidious taste of young 
And as for the things being com- 
Did you ever know a 


to the music, occasionally swaying gracefully 
trom side to side. All around the men kept 
time with their hands and feet, and as the tempo 
of the music became quicker and more excit- 
ing, exclaimed at intervals, ‘‘Dem’s the gals for 
dancin’.” ‘Aint dey some? Oh no!” ‘Slap 
dat heel more behind, Sue.” ‘Raise the dust, 
honeys.” The music became quicker and 
quicker, and faster and faster danced the giris. 
They jumped from side to side, and changed 
places from right to left, always keeping exact 
time with their feet. Then as the music again 
quickened they broke into a wild song, the re- 

frain of which was taken up by the crowd. The 
dance became madder as the chorus commenced. 

The dark eyes of the girls flashed in the dark- 

ness. Their white teeth were seen gleaming 

behind red, moist lips, and with quick, gasping 

breath they went on with the song, dancing with | 
almost superhuman rapidity, and, goaded on to | 
fresh exertions by the frantic cries of the ex-| 
cited negroes, they never paused in their wild | 
performance until the music ceased. | 

Shortly after the arrival of the band-wagon a | 
number of white politicians drove up to the store | 
and ordered whiskey for the crowd. This was | 
served out to men and women alike, and none 
refused to drink. 
in a tin cup, and, after buying a box of sardines | 
and some soda-crackers, seated herself on, a 
fence under the oak tree, and informed those 
who stood around that she was ‘“‘agoin’ in for a 
good night’s ’musement.” After all the men 
had received their portion of the vile mixture | 
that was provided for them they were called to 
order by one of the Montgomery negroes, and 
three or four blacks and as many whites stepped | 
into the band-wagon and took seats. One of the 
negroes was then nominated for chairman. He 
took his place with a great show of dignity, and 
the meeting proceeded. 

NEGRO ORATORY. 

The first speaker was a well-educated black | 
man, who formerly lived in Boston. He made | 
a very excellent speech, advising the negroes to | 
work faithfully, to learn how to perform their | 
duty as freedmen, and to select honest, good | 
men for office. This address was very coldly re- | 
ceived. The next speaker was introduced as 
Hon. Mr. Asa Barber. He is a full-blooded | 
negro, and is paid for his speeches. ‘‘Niggers,” | 
said he, ‘‘you are the bone and the sinew of this 
country, this State, this entire Southern country. 
You have rights which were give to you by the | 
heavenly hosts. You is your own masters, and | 
don’t need to take no ‘impertinencen’ from no 
man.” ‘‘Bress the Lord for dat!” exclaimed the 
old woman who was eating the sardines. The | 
speaker continued by stating that he had once 
been a slave; he had known all the pangs of | 
hunger, of thirst, and of cold. He had worked 
early and late to feed an idle master. ‘‘To be | 
sure!” exclaimed a drunken negro in the crowd, 
and Barber went on. ‘‘Yes, my friends, all dat 
a slave could suffer I have suffer; all that human 
nature could endure I have endure, and once I 
thinked how I'd have to sink under the burden. | 
But the Lord come in his power and his glory 
and his might, and wid all the hosts of the sky | 
he descended to dis earth. He broke the chains | 
of the nigger and I was free.” This was spoken 
in a simple, earnest way that appeared to fire 
every black breast in the crowd. One old man | 
cried out, ‘‘Yes, honey, you’s free, soisI! Let's | 
tell it, let’s proclaim it, let’s drink in the ever- 
lastin’ joy!” ‘‘Bress God we’s free!” shouted 
the women, the men took up the cry, and the 
woods sent forth the echo, ‘‘Bress God we's 
free!” So excited did the crowd become that | 
it was some time before the speaker could 
| continue. After the chairman had repeatedly | 
| rapped for order, however, he was able to go | 
jon. He said that he was glad to see that they | 

esteemed the blessings of liberty, but hoped they | 
would not think that they could remain free with- | 
out exertion. God had raised up the Republi- | 
can party to break their chains, and to the Re- | 
publican party all their gratitude was due. More 
than this, their freedom depended upon the party | 
named, for if the Democrats ever came into 

power they would surely ve placed in a condi- 

tion which would be worsethan slavery. This re- | 
markable statement created a disturbance which | 
might have resulted seriously were it not for a| 
number of white planters who were present. | 
When Barber stated that should the Democrats 

gain control they would curtail the freedom of | 
the blacks, atall, fine-looking negro in the crowd 








| 
1 
| 


One old woman took her share | 








| peated his statement, wherenpon the negro ve- | 
hemently exclaimed, ‘‘You lie; you’s deceivin’ | 
This was followed by intense excite- 


” 


my race. 
ment, ‘‘Dat’s a Democrat nigger!” cried halt- 


/ said another. ‘To be sure!” yelled a second. 
| The women cried out: ‘Beat him! kill him! 
kill the Democrat devil!” The negro, who was 
|a brave fellow, defied them to lay their hands 
| on him, and told them that they were a set of 
poor deluded creatures; that Asa Barber and 


| 
| 


| 


; men like him told them lies to secure their votes, | 


' and that their old masters were their best friends. 
This excited the mob still more. The women 
again cried out, ‘‘Killthe Democrat!” and were it 
not for the interference of Mr. Lee, a well-known 
white planter who is greatly respected by the 
| colored people, the man would have been seri- 
As it was, he was oblized to 
I was subsequently 


| 
| 
| 


/ ously injured. 
j leave the meeting place. 


ill-contrived, altogether hateful, undergarments | was almost dark, and the negroes were just be- | to or associate with them, and in one or two 
. . | r oa |. ne . 
in spite of which we have managed to exist, all | ginning to assemble at the meeting-place. The | instances they have been badly beaten. 


these years; the wisest of our sex have bent) men who came from a distance rode on mules 
all their energies to the achievement of new‘ and horses. They were clad in every variety of | ground, Barber continued his speech. The 


sty les. 


Let’s send for patterns, cut out, make costume. 


A few were comfortably clothed, but 


When the ‘Democrat nigger” had left the 


white planters, he said, were thieves and ras- 


and wear the garments, and thenceforth be. by far the greater number appeared in an in- | cals, who secured the labor of the blacks with- 


’ 


happy and healthy.’ 


“Stutfand nonsense !” said she, energetically ; | neither coat, vest, nor trousers, but a combina- | longed to the laborer, not to the lazy men who | 
‘as if a woman of ordinary gumption couldn't tion of the three. 
contrive comfortable underclothing for herself) with freshly-picked cotton, but some were with- by commanding them all, if they loved their lib- | 


geniously contrived garment of rags, which was 


Many of them were covered 


out adequately paying for it. The land \be- 


did nothing for its cultivation. He concluded 


without consulting all her neighbors, to say out shoes, others with no covering for their heads, | erty, to go to the polls on election day and vote 


nothing of the world at large, about it. 
this pattern business, I am sick of it. 


As for and a few appeared in nothing but a torn flan- | for ‘‘Massa Pat Robinson” for tax collector, and 
If 1. nei shirt and ragged calico pants. The women, | for all the other Republican nominees. Speak- 


didn’t have a grand bonfire occasionally, my | on the other hand, were all well and even ex- | ing to the women, he asked them to do every- 
house would be filled with paper models of pensively dressed. Some of the younger misses | thing in their power to prevent their husbands 


‘dreadful and old-fashioned. 


things once lovely and desirable, but now quite | were coquettishly attired in smart woolen gowns, ; from voting with the white men. 
You want some-} made in what seemed to me to be the latest fash- | egate nigger does so,” said he, ‘‘don’t any of 


“If any ren- 


thing new to wear; of course you cannot kave jon; and one or two very select young persons, you women cook him a meal; don't wash him a 


it made up like anything you have ever worn) who stood at a distance from the rest, wore silk , shirt.” 
before, so you waste your precious time con- waists. They evidently found no favor in the under the tree replied: ‘Wash bim a shirt? 


sulting your Butterick for the season, then rush | eyes of the other women, who frequently gave I'll wash his nose in blood!” 


» come home and make your garment. 


A WILD DANCE. 


To this the old woman who was seated 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 


The next speaker was Ex-Congressman Buck- 


| bate Judge in this county. 


time it is finished the next bulletin of fashion!) hands had assembled, and night had fallen, a) underhand way, said everything possible to stir 


| what you need, after ail.” 


' 
t 


is out, and you discover that you haven't got large wagon containing a band of black musi- up among the negroes a feeling of antagonism 
cians and a number of negro politicians from | against the whites. 

“But don’t you see, dear, that all that will be Montgomery drove up. The horses were taken | hardship which, according to his statement, the 
changed? The same great minds which de-| out, and the wagon drawn up under a beautiful | negroes suffered in not being admitted into rail- 
f vised perfect undergarments will next cope with live-oak tree in front of the blacksmith shop. road cars with white people, and assured them 
the less difficult questions of outside gear, and, The men and women gathered around the wagon, that all their wrongs would be righted if they 


He dwelt at length upon the 


all the details of a perfect costume once settled, and I soon found that it was to serve as a speak- voted the Republican ticket. Mr. Buckley's 


there will be no deviation from it.” 


ers’ stand. 


While these preparations were go- | style was not theatrical enough to suit the ne- 


‘Doubtless; and teminine comfort everlast- ing on the band played a lively tune, in excel- | groes, and, as they were very inattentive and 
ingly assured, shall not something be done to | lent time, and the young men and girls com- | noisy, he was obliged several times to beg them 
relieve our suffering brothers? Does it never menced to jump up and down, first on one foot | to be quiet, at the same time assuring them that 


strike you that the masculine costume is not all) and then on the other. 
Just look at that culmination of | ever, that they did not dance together. 


it should be? 


It was remarkable, how- | he would not detain them long. 
Around much confasion. 


He closed amid 
A negro named Gilmore, who 


ten to the sighing of the pines below us, some- | horrors, a fine shirt! Think of the useless | one group of four young mulatto girls a large is a candidate for the Legislature, followed the 
thing in us says, ‘Let us build ourselves taber- | needlework wasted on one, and then the starch- ‘crowd congregated, and witnessed their move- | Ex-Congressman. He spoke of how he had 
navies, fur it is good to be here.” As the dark- | ing and ironing besides. Actually, I had rather | ments with evident satisfaction. They did not} suffered in the days of slavery, and stated that 


other by the hands, jumped up and down in time 


| negroes were called for, and spoke in the same 


| of the meeting I noticed several negroes who 


| the nigger was right.” 


| MR. 
| 


| he was deficient in originality and creative pow- 


; of nature, in so far as unmodified by man, 


and benevolence would have made with the in- 


cried out: ‘‘What dat you say?” Barber re- | are nature’s every-day performances.” 


| 
| 
| 
4 6s neg: j ” yy . ® 
| a-dozen at once. A renegade to his color! | expected to “turn one step from its path to avoid 
! 


He confined himself 
When some two hundred of the plantation | mainly to a discussion of civil rights, and, in an 


| had received. 
nigger!” interrupted a negro in the crowd. This 
| was followed by aloud laugh. After it had sub- 
| sided Gilmore continued. He spoke of the 
share system under which the majority of plan- 
| tations in this State are cultivated, and claimed 
| that the negroes were invariably swindled out 
| of their part of the crop. The blacks, he said, 
were entirely at the mercy of the planters. They 
could not read or write, and at the end of the 
year were obliged to take, instead of money 
| they had earned, the assurance that the figures, 
|which could not lie, showed that there was 
nothing coming to them. In support of this he 
recited the following verse, which is always re- 
| ceived by the negroes with loud cheers :— 
“Naught’s a naught, figure’s a figure, 
All for the white man, 
And none for the nigger.” 


At the close of Gilmore’s address several other 


strain, the meeting not coming to an end until 
after two o’clock in the morning. During the 
night whiskey had been dispensed to both men 
and women with an unsparing hand, and several 
of the latter were so stupid with drink that they 
had tobe carried home. The next morning none 
of them were in a fit condition to go to work, 
and the cotton crop, still in the fields, was left 
unpicked for another day. During the progress 


were armed with double-barreleé guns. Upon 
being asked why they were so armed, one of 
them told a white planter in plain English that 
it was none of his business. The gentleman 
laughed and turned away, saying he ‘‘guessed 
There were twenty-five 
or thirty white Democrats present, but this was 
the only ‘‘conflict of races” which occurred. 





From England. 
SPECIAL TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
Lonvoy, Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1874. 


MILL'S LAST THEORIES AND THEIR IMPRES- 
SIONS. 


The publication of Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s Three 
Essays on Religion: Nature, the Utility of Re- 
ligion, and Theism, is not likely to produce 
the same effect as if it had preceded, instead of 
tollowed, the melancholy disclosures of his au- 
tobiography ; and those whocherish his memory 
would have done well to suppress both. Mr. 
Mill had a remarkable capacity of clear and lu- 
cid statement, but it is now evident that his in- 
tellectual range was limited and shallow. He 
had little knowledge of, and no sympathy with, 
ordinary human nature. At the best he was 
only a copyist, his copies, however, being often 
more attractive and intelligible than the origi- 
nals, but, like the set to which he most belonged, 


er. There has perhaps never been such a sud- 
den and complete collapse of any reputation as 
that which has taken place since the publication 
of Mr. Mill's own account of his dismal and un- 
natural life. The authority which attached to 
Mr. Mill when he first entered public life was 
due almost exclusively to his Political Economy, 
which, although it contained little or nothing 
that was original, was certainly valuable as a 
clear and plausible statement of the theories of 
others. Has Parliamentary career was a disap- 
pointment to all except the small circle of fa- 
natical admirers who surrounded him, and the 
publication of his autobiography completed the 
downfall of the idol. The present essays fully 
confirm the impression which has been gaining 
ground of the crudity of his reasoning wher 
left to himself. The object of the first essay is 
stated to be ‘*to inquire into the truth of the 
doctrines which make nature a test of right and 
wrong, good and evil, or which, in any mode or 
degree, @ttach merit or approval to following, 
imitating, or obeying nature. It is obvious, 
Mr. Mill Says, that, if the artificial is no better 


” 


the Memoirs of George Greville. 


sons of his time. His office necessarily kept 
him out of any active participation in political 
life, and he had no personal rivalries with any 
of the eminent men with whom he was brought 
in contact. Indeed, his own tastes lay in the | 
direction of the turf, and he was one of the chief 
authorities of the Jockey club of his day. He | 


heard. He wrote up his memoirs from year to 

year, giving always the impressions he had 

formed at the moment, correcting them after- 

ward if he found reason to believe himself mis- 

taken. These memoirs he intrusted on his 

death-bed, in 1856, to Mr. Reeve, one of his 

colleagues at the Privy Council office and editor | 
of the Edinburgh Review, and, after having been | 
held in reserve for ten years, two volumes of 
the memoirs, bringing them down from 1818 to 

1837, have just been published. It is evident | 
that though honest and anxious to be impartial, | 
Mr. Greville was of a somewhat jaundiced and | 
dyspeptic temper, and by no means disposed to 

look at the best side of human nature. George | 
IV. seems to have treated him with much cour- | 
tesy and attention, but, writing for posterity, he 

felt bound to say what he thought of his Majes- | 
ty, and this is the substance of his verdict :— | 
‘*A more contemptible, cowardly, selfish, un- | 
feeling dog does not exist than this king on 
whom such flattery is constantly lavished. He 
has a sort of capricious good nature, arising, | 
however, out of no good principle......-but | 
which is of use to him as it cancels in a moment, ! 
and at small cost, a long score of misconduct. | 
Princes have only to behave with common de- 

cency and prudence, and they are sure to be | 
popular, for taere is a great and general dispo- | 
sition to pay court to them.....--The great con- | 
solation in all this is the proof that, so far from | 
deriving happiness from this grandeur, they are 

the most miserable of mankind.” . 

It is suggested that George IV. and William 
IV. were ‘incipient manaics”; the Duke’ of | 
Gloucester is scouted as ‘tthe Fool,” and the | 
Duke of Cumberland, afterward King of Han- | 
over, is painted in black colors, which sufficiently 
explain the horror which was felt in England at | 
the thought of his ever becoming king. Gre- 

ville does not seem to have been one of those | 
who discern greatness in the bud. He speaks | 
very disparagingly of the early efforts of Lord | 
John Russell and ot Lord Palmerston, but after- 
ward admits their powers It is true of both} 
that they ripened well. The Clerk of the Coun- 


j 
} 
| 
| 


thority,” who ‘*can address the king in a sty le | 
which no other minister could adopt; he treats 
him as an equal, and the king stands completely | 
in awe of him.” He is also said to be ‘‘confi- | 
dent, presumptuous and dictatorial, but frank, | 
open and good-humored.” His chief defect was | 
want of statesmanlike foresight; but there was | 
‘‘a simplicity, a gayety, and natural urbanity 
and good-humor in him which was remarkably 
He was always ‘ high-minded 


captivating.” 
and patriotic, and never mean, false or selfish.” 


habit, yet ‘‘very agreeable when he likes” :— 
“It is a toss-up whether he talks or not, but) 
if he thaws, and is in good humor and spirits, 
he is lively, entertaining and abounding in anec- 
dotes, which he tells extremely well. He speaks 
with great energy, great dexterity, and his lan- | 
guage is forceful and easy. He reasons well, | 
hits hard, and replies with remarkable prompti- | 


tance below the great models of eloquence, Pitt, | 
Fox and Canning. His voice is not melodious, | 
and it is a littke monotonous. His action is | 
very ungraceful, his person and manner are 
vulgar, and he has certain tricks in his motions 
which exhibit that vulgarity in a manner almost 





than the natural, the arts of life are useless; 
and he arrives at the conclusion that the ‘‘order | 
is | 
such as no Being whose attributes are justice 


tention that His rational creatures should fol- 
low it as an example,” and that, therefore, if 
wholly made by such a Being, and not partly by 
beings of very different qualities, it could only 
be ‘-as adesignedly imperfect work, which man, 
in his limited sphere, is to exercise justice and 
We must not be 


” 


benevolence in amending. 
‘*so silly,” it seems, as ‘‘to expect common hu- 
man morality from nature,” and, in ‘‘sober 
truth, nearly all the things which men are 
hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another 


For instance, if a man persisted in hurling 
stones or firing cannon when another man was 
passing, he would be found guilty of murder; 

, on the other hand, a natural phenomenon is not 


trampling us into destruction.” Mr. Mill here 
appears to overlook the fact that one element in 
the lattercase is the difficulty of applying to 
natural phenomena the ordinary process of crim- 
inal discipline. Anorder to the sheriffto hang 
an earthquake might cause some embarrass- 
ment. The philosopher's general conclusion on 
this subject is thus summed up: ‘**The scheme 
of nature, as regarded in its whole extent, can- 
not have had for its sole or even principal ob- 
| ject the good of human or other sentient beings. 
What good it brings to them is mostly the results 
of their own exertions. Whatsoever in nature 
gives indications of beneficient design proves 
this beneficence to be armed only with limited 
power, and the duty of man is to codperate with 
the beneficient powers, not by imitating, but by 
perpetually striving to amend the course of na- 
ture by bringing that part of it over which we 


real power of his speeches. His great merit 
consists in his judgment, tact and discretion, 
his fucility, promptitude, thorough knowledge 
of the assembly he addresses, familiarity with 
the details of every sort of Parl amentary busi- 
ness, and the great command he has over him- 
self.” 
Greville does justice to Canning’s ability, es- 
pecially his readiness. He once dictated at the 
same time a dispatch on South American poli- 
tics, and another on Greek affairs, each amanu- 
ensis writing as fast as he could, while Canning | 
turned from one to the other without hesitation | 
On the other hand, doubts 
“Tt is} 


} 


} 


! 


or embarassment. 
are suggested of Canning’s integrity. 
impossible,” we are told, ‘to believe that he 
was ahigh-minded man; that he spurned every- 
thing that was dishonest, uncandid and ungen- | 
tlemanlike ; he was not above trick and intrigue, 
and this was the fault of his character, which 
was unequal to his genius and understanding.” 
Brougham is accused of being ‘‘false, tricky, 
unprincipled, but his gayety, 


ambitious and 
temper and admirable social qualities make him , 
delightful, to say nothing of his more solid}; 
merits of liberality, generosity and charity.” | 
Generally, indeed, Greville did not form a high 
| 

estimation of political life. In speaking of, 
Brougham, he says :— 
“The life of a politician is probably one of 
deep mortification, for the race 1s not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and few 
things can be more galling than to see men far 
inferior to ourselves enabled by fortune or cir- 
cumstances to attain what we tried after in vain, 
and to learn from our own experience how, 
many things there are in this life of greater 
practical utility than splendid abilities and un- | 
wearied industry.” 
“‘I believe,” he adds in another passage, ‘‘it 
to be impossible for a man of squeamish and 


uncompromising virtue to be a successful poli- | 
tician.” It will readily be understood that a| 
book written in so severely critical a temper | 
could hardly fail to give offense, and especially 





can exercise control more nearly into conformi- 
ty with a high standard of justice and goodness.” 
The object of the essay on the ‘Utility of Re- 
lizgion” seems to be te show that too much credit 
is usually given to religion for the whole power 
inherent in any system of moral duties inculcat- 
ed by education and enforced by opinion. Re- 
ligion Mr. Mill regards as a form of poetry 
which satisfies the craving for ideal conceptions 
grander and more beautiful than are realized in 
ordinary human lite, and so farit has its value; 
but he suggests that it would be better not to go 
beyond the actual boundaries of the world in 
these poetical flights, and that the proper aim 
should be ‘‘the idealization of our earthly life, 
and the cultivation of a high conception of what 


it may be made.” ‘The cultivation of ‘‘a sense | 
of unity with mankind, and a deep feeling for | 


the general good may be cultivated into a senti- 
ment anda principle” which is not only capable 
of fulfilling every important function of religion, 
but is ‘‘a better religion than any form of super- 
naturalism.” 
ty much the gospel of Compte over again, with 
the omission of some grotesque absurdities. 
The chief outcome of Mr. Mill's system, which 
is further developed in the essay on ‘‘Theism,” 
may be said to be a proposal for the systematic 


cultivation of the faculty of hope through the | 


exercise of the imagination as a substitute for 
religion. In one sentence Mr. Mill groups to- 
gether *‘Socrates, Howard, Washington, Anto- 
nius and Christ.” But while holding that! 
Christ himself never pretended to be God, but | 


only a divinely-appointed agent, he places the | ™an who groans over his peeerey without tak- 
‘-Prophet of Nazareth in the very first rank of ing a step towards bettering his condition is’ 
the men of sublime genius of whom our species | justly regarded as a good-for-nothing dunce. 
can boast.” On the whole, it is not at all prob- | Had he sense, the more desperate his tortunes 
able that this work will repair the mischief done the more energetic would be his semen See 
prove them. What is true of individuals is 
Business may be dull! 


to the writer's reputation by the publication of 


his life. 
GREVILLE’S MEMOIRS. 


This, it will be observed, is pret- | 


|to excite alarm among those who are probably 
described in the third volume, which has yec to 
| be published when a sufficient time has elapsed. | 
| Indeed, it may be expected that the present 
| Clerk of the Council, Sir Arthur Helps, the 
| smoothest, most polished, and most amiable of 
men, will now be regarded with some dread lest 
| he, too, should have been preparing any un- 
| compromising photographs of his acquaintances 


| for the benefit of posterity. J. HW. F. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The Boston public library is fortunate in 
having at its hand for the place of assistant su- 
perintendent, made vacant by the death of Mr. 
William A. Wheeler, so experienced and ac- 
complished a person as Mr. James L. Whitney, 
|late of Northampton. His advance to the post 





|of his lamented chief in the Boston library 
probably identifies him with that noble institu- 
tion permanently. 

| John Laird, the famous English ship-builder 
!and member of Parliament from Birkenhead, 
| died recently. He was unpleasantly known in 
| this country during the late war as one of the 
| firm which built the pirate ‘‘ Alabama,” and 
| many noted biockade runners, for his outspoken 
advocacy in Parliament and elsewhere of the 


Confederate cause, and for his wholesale abuse | 


of the United States. In politics he was a 


liberal conservative. 


oye > Le =o e a esrae Ly P . . 
Sir Robert Peel is described as unsociable by | The estate is variously estimated to be worth | 


offensive, and which is only redeemed by the | ject of the human family, she believed that God 


| and solicitude expended tu welcome the return 


Clerk to the Privy Council, and had opportani- | study how they may be turned to his benefit, | much time in the regular school course. 
ties of closely studying the chief political per- | instead of croaking about actual difficulties and | however, more simple and attractive in style 


| imagining others worse to come. 

The construction of the centennial building 
at Philadelphia is going forward rapidly. 
Twenty-two foreign nations have accepted the 
invitation to send their products and come 
themselves—Germany, France, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Brazil, Chili, 


off, but are expected to come. The Emperor 
of Brezil will be present in person. Stalls for 
the seven and thirty States of the Union, and 
the territories besides, have been set apart, and 
the manufacturers and producers of the country 
are advised to apply for room, the sooner the 
better for their chances. No doubt remairs 
that we shall have a centennial of some sort. 


The English radicals are not a feeble folk, 
nor an obscure set, by any means. W.R. Greg, 
Newman (F. W.), Miss Cobbe, Martineau, 
Lyell, Taylor, Lubbock, Darwin, Tyndall, 
Wedgwood, Maitland, Galton, Arnold (Mat- 
thew), Grove (Justice), Cox, Stephen (Leslie 
and Fitzjames), Froude, Cowan, Crawshay 
(Mrs.), Brine (Mrs.), Mackay (R. W.), Bain, 
Morley (John), Congreve, Beesley, Harrison 
{Frederic}, Besant (Mrs.), Revell, Carpenter, 
Clifford (Prof.), Maxse (Capt.), Furlong (Col.), 
Hyde Clark, Owen (Prof.), Courtney Kenny, 
Meteyard (Miss), the Rossettis (Dante and 
William), Inman, Suffield (ex-Catholic Father), 


‘You must ’a’ been a mighty bad | which is attracting a good deal of attention, is operating somewhat peculiarly at present, but | the text-books in general use in our high schools» 
Greville was the long-headed merchant or manufacturer will | and may have the objection of requiring too 


It is, 


| than shorter and more concise treatises, and of- 
fers in its method as well as in its handsome 
plates some desirable improvements upon for- 
mer works. 

J. B. Ford & Co., New York, have recently 
issued two volumes which sportsmen.fcertainly, 
should desire— Field Cover and Trap Shooting, 


was, however, a keen and shrewd observer, and Peru, Equador, Venezuela, Guatemela and by Adam H. Bogardus, the champion wing-shot 
describes with cynical candor all he saw and Japan. Russia and England have thus far held | of America, with hints for skilled marksmen and 


| instructions for young sportsmen, and replete 
with information; and American Wild- Fowl 
Shooting, by Joseph W. Long, in which the 
haunts, habits and methods of shooting of wild- 
fowl are set forth, and a vast deal of informa- 
tion about the sport isimparted. These volumes 
are uniform, and illustrated.— Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. have them. 

New Music.—We have received this week from 
Oliver Ditson & Co. the following: ‘‘ Sancta 
Maria,” a song, translated from the French by J. 
Bertrand, music by J. Favre; ‘*Tell him I love 
him yet,” song. by Alfred Scott Gatty ; ‘‘Ask me 
again and I will not say no,” ballad, words by 
George Cooper, musiz by Harrison Millard; 
*“‘Angel Adored,’ 
“Salve Regina,” song, for baritone or contralto, 
with Latin and English words, by Dudley Buck; 


“romance, by Jules Benedict; 


‘*You may pet me as much as you please,” bal- 
lad, with words by George Cooper and music by 
Harrison Millard; ‘City of Pekin,” galop, by 
Charles E. Pratt; ‘‘Kutschke Polka” by Ludwig 
Stansy; and *‘In her Garden,” song, by J. L. 
Hatton. 





Wyld (ex-clergymen), the Duke of Somerset— 
this is a partial list of men and women who are | 
more or less earnestly and actively assailing the | 
old ioundations of church and state, by means 
of lectures, books, articles in the Jnqutrer, Exr- | 
aminer, National Reformer, Westminster Re- 
view and Theological Review, or in pamphlets | 
published by Thomas Scott, who scatters thein 
by thousands. | 
| 
| 
| 


The nephew of Thaddeus Stevens, the same | 
to whom he alluded in his will, has just died at 
Lancaster, Penn, atthe age of thirty-eight. He 
was a man of superior natural ability and thor- 
oughly read in the law. On the breaking out | 
of the war he was one of the very first to re- 
spond to the call for fighting men. He went in | 
as a private and came out as a Lieut.-Colonel. | 
During the greater part of the time since the | 
death of his distinguished uncle the deceased | 
was employed about the Caledonia (Stevens’) | 
Iron Works, in Franklin County. His final | 


gave to the deceased (by his last will and testa- | 
ment) an annuity of $800, and, if certain con- 
ditions which he iniposed upon deceased had | 
been complied with, the whole estate would have | 
reverted to him; otherwise the estate was to go | 
to the founding of an orphan asylum for the use 
of children of all denominations, races and col- 
ors. Inasmuch as Col. Stevens did not comply | 
with the conditions of the will, the entire estate 
(barring a few small bequests) will go to the 
founding of a great orphan asylum in Lancaster. 
from $100,000 to $150,000. Certain parties are | 
ready to give the land just so soon as the exec- | 
utors are ready to proceed with the building. | 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore preached in Chicago 
the other Sunday to a large congregation, and 


in a very powerful manner. Her subject was | 


. . . ' . { > 
tude and effect; but he is at an immense dis- | the battle of life, in which all men are soldiers. | he 


She concluded by maintaining that at the end of | 
the battle all would be found victors, and only 
sin would be vanquished. She thought it im- 
possible for a human being to be totally lost. 
If it were one, even, and that one the most ab- 


would act the Good Shepherd and go for the res- 
cue of the lost one, leaving the ninety-nine 
saved behind, and that He would continue the 
search until all had been taken witnin the fold. 
She was in Chicago, she said, at the close of the 
war, and well remembered the pains, expense, 


of the nation’s heroes. Music could not be ob- 
tained sweet enough, nor could the reception 
be made to assume the wonted grandeur. This | 
was but a faint symbol of the reception in store 

for the heroes of the right in that great day | 
when all should unite around the throne of God. | 
As we had welcomed back our soldiers, so would | 
heaven welcome the struggling soldiers of earth 
after their mortal campaign is over. The con- 
gregation were frequently moved to tears dur- 
ingthedelivery. The Golden Age refers to this 
discourse as an illustration of the true way of | 





| demonstrating woman's fitness for exceptional | Church and its Defenders,’ 
Instead of clamoring about | cussed question of church and state in Eng- 


spheres of activity. 


her right to preach and the propriety of her|land; and ‘Our nts” 
!forth the advantage or desirability of having a 


preaching, Mrs. Livermore goes into the pulpit 
and preaches as few men can, thrilling the audi- 
ence with her eloquence and melting them to 
tears. Instead of arguing to prove that women 
ought to be permitted to lecture, she lectures su 
grandly that lyceums find it for their advantage 
to pay her a hundred dollars a night to speak 
from their rostrums. Instead of wasting her 
breath in trying to show that women might pos- 
sibly manage to carry ona public meeting by 


themselves, she presides over a suffrage-con- | 
zress with a dignity and grace and business tact | 


that few men have exhibited. She has done the 
thing instead of fussing and fretting about it. 
And her example has done much to carry the 
woman movement forward. 





LITERATURE. 


The Rambler is the name of a new family 
fortnightly serial, published in this city by Ralf 
Linkfield, which, we presume, is a nom de plume. 
It holds a high tonc, and there is independent 
thought and a good miscellany in it. 








The North End Mission Magazine still shows 
its cheerful, helpful face regularly, doing as 
much good to its readers as for those who may 
be benefited oy the charity it calls forth. Read 
it! itis the best of reading for rousing one’s 
kind feelings, and what is healthier or happier 
than kind feelings wisely and well expressed? 


A recent English work of much popularity | 


and beauty is entitled The Stars and the Earth, 
and Noyes, Holmes & Co. have reproduced it 
in neat form. It embraces thoughts on space, 
time and eternity, and conveys in eloquent lan- 
guage moral instruction combined with tech- 
nical knowledge. Rev. Thomas Hill introduces 
it with a warmly commendatory letter. 


| Been Expected, a capital holiday book for the 
young people, by Frank R. Stockton, with illus- 
trations by Eytinge, Sheppard, Hallock, Beard, 
and others. It is a story of Virginian life, told 
with great lustiness in thirty-three chapters. 
It is full of lively adventure and graphic de- 
scription, which all good boys should have as a 
possession.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. have it. 

We are indebted to Dr. Miner for a copy of 
the new Catalogue of Tufts College, which, 


Dodd & Mead publish What Might Have | 


Some newspaper philosopher says that the 


| equally true of classes. 


being the triennial, is very complete, giving | 


names and degree of all the two hundred alum- 
ni of the college, besides the fifty-six under- 
graduates. 


tution rank among the first in the State, and the 


its short life is its recommendation to the public. 
Ginn Brothers publish Outlines of Astronomy, 


It is well known that the president, | 
Dr. Miner, labors devotedly to make this insti- | 


The October Blackwood, just issued by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New York, has 
more of ‘Alice Lorraine,” and ‘*The Abode of 
Snow ;” ‘Sir Banastre Tarleton,” a most. bril- 
liant and ruthless cavalry soldier, who fought for 
the King in the Revolutionary war; ‘Interna- 
tional Vanities, Alien Laws ;” **Army Control,” 
of interest more particularly to soldiers and 
Britons; ‘The and his 
Brother ;” “School-Board Religion ;” ‘*Horatian 


Story of Valentine 


Lyrics” —a free version of three well-known 
odes, respectively entitled by the translator, 
‘“‘The Golden Mean,” “*A Christmas Carol,” and * 
“To Mildred;” ‘The Founders of Modern Lib- 
eralism,” a criticism and review of Wilkes, 
Sheridan and Fox, the opposition under George 
ILL., a very entertaining article. 

Roberts Brothers are temptingly displaying 
their wares in anticipation of the holiday sea- 
son. They have issued two books of excep- 


tional interest for the young people. The first 


cil is more favorable to the Duke of Welling-| resting-place will be near the tomb of his uncle |i8 fore Bed-Time Stories, by Mrs. Louise 
ton, ‘“‘a man of great energy, decision and au-| jn Shreiner’s Cemetery. The old commoner | Chandler Moulton, who by no means has Jost 


the sweet gift of pleasant story-telling, as the 
fifteen examples given abundantly prove. Miss 
Addie Ledyard throws in three or four illustra- 
tions to make all complete. The whole is a de- 
lightful book for the young folks. 
is a similar work, Mischtef’s Thanksgiving, and 
Other Stories, by Susan Coolidge, containing 
nine stories, and likewise illustrated by Miss 
Ledyard. It is equally attractive with the first, 
and will make a companion volume for all who 
can boast of two daughters, or even more young 
people. Each is handsomely issued. 


The second 


The Emigrant’s Story, and Other Poems, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, shows amply that the author 
is as gifted in the domain of poesy as in that of 
prose. The public have learned to appreciate 
at its full value Mr. ‘Trowbridge’s happy quality 
of story-telling, but we doubt if generally they 
have considered how refined and poetic a nature 
possesses as well. Few productions in verse 
have more humor than ‘‘Darius Green's flying- 


machine,” and nune more pathos and genuine 
sentiment than ‘The Vagabonds,” by this author. 
These were sufficient to stamp his muse with 
the impress of genius; but in this volume the 
instances of greatness in versification are nu- 
merous. We will not particularize, but recom- 
mend the procural to all who love easy-flowing 
verse with a high lesson. We announce for 
public readers a new quarry in which to delve 
with the certainty of not seeking in vain.—Bos- 
ton, James R. Osgood & Co. 

The British Quarterly. for October (repub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
New York), offers ‘‘The Lesser Light,” an ac- 
count of what is known and conjectured con- 
cerning our satellite; ‘The Mystics of the 
Fourteenth Century”’—men who had felt, more 
than others, the weariness and sorrow of human 
life; extracts from Motley’s ‘‘New Historical 
Work;” an article on ‘‘Landseer,” not bio- 
graphical, but a description and criticism of his 
style and works; two controversial articles on 
ecclesiastical topics, ‘“The Abolition of Patron- 
age and the Scotch Churches,” referring to the 
Church Laws of Scotland, and the ‘Established 
the much-dis- 


on 


Naval Requirements” sets 


large naval reserve always ready. Eighty pages 
| are devoted to notices of new books, under the 
‘heading ‘‘Contemporary Literature.” 

A most useful book, not only to the legal fra- 
ternity, but to the general public, is the compi- 
‘lation of Charles U. Bell, of the Essex bar, en- 
titled The Genera! Statutes of Massachusetts 
| Reduced to Questions and Answers. It takes 
! the essence of all the laws of the State, and in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the fewest words necessary exiibits it to those 
seeking particular information. Each chapter 
is epitomized separately. To _ illustrate: 
| open the book at random, and on page seventy, 
| treating of insurance companies, we find this 


we 


question and answer: “If a person pays a life- 
| insurance premium with intent to defraud his 
| creditors, what relief have they?’ An amount 
/equal to the premium, with interest, inures to 
| their benefit.” In like manner every provision 
| of any law is simply and concisely given. For 
| practical purposes it saves wading through pages 
| of legal verbiage. One can hardly fancy a more 
| convenient work for all who have occasion to 
| consult the statutes of the State. It has a full 
index to further aid research.—Boston, George 
| B. Reed. 

| Another of the grand biograptical works 
| which the Harpers so well encourage and pre- 
‘sent is the Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear- 
| Admiral United States Navy; by James Mason 
| Hoppin, professor in Yale College. It has a 
| spirited steel-plate likeness engraved by Hal- 
pine, and numerous illustrations. Admiral 
Foote was born in New Haven, Conn., Sept. 
12, 1306, his ancestors settling in Watertown, 
Mass., in 1630, and five years after removing to 
| Weatt.ersfield, Conn. He was one of the no- 
blest men that ever graced the American navy— 
| pure, manly, heroic and Christian, a genuine 
| American sailor. Ile had resources, 
invention, courage, and a bonhommie that kept 
his associates in the best of spirits, and drew his 
| whole ship's crew irresistibly towards him. He 
was a man that did his whole duty, and inspired 
all his subordinates to dotheirs. He had cruised 
in the ‘John Adams,” “Cumberland,” ‘‘Perry’’ 
and ‘‘Portsmouth,” when our civil war sent him 
'to the West in charge of the flotilla, and he was 
assisting at Lucas’s Bend, Eddyville, Belmont, 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson (where he was 
' wounded in the foot), Clarksville, Island No. 
Ten, and Fort Pillow, with eminent success, 
when his health gave way, and he was ordered 
to the East. Overwork and exposure brought 
lon “Bright's disease,” which, with the weakness 


energy, 


| from his wound, caused his death June 26, 1863, 
; at the age of 56. The author faithfully and re- 
| ligiously records the history ot a most honor- 


position it has acquired in the twenty years of | able and devoted public servant, whose loss to 


| the country was most serious. As a lesson for 
| the young men in the navy—indved for all the 
| young men of the country—no better life than 


| just now, but the laws of demand and supply exist by Arthur Searle, A. M., of Harvard Observa- |that of Admiral Foote can be told.—For sale 


ness wraps in the mountain and the stars come | ‘do up’ two summer dresses with a reasonable! attempt to go through anything which resem- ' his back was still sore from the whippings he | Another book which has just been issued, and | just as they have always done. They may beitory. It is larger and more comprehensive than | by Williams, 
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Literary Table-Talk, 

A New York publisher proposes to compress 
all of Macaulay’s Essays into a single volume 
which can be bought, in paper covers, for a dol- 
lar anda half. Considering what a storehouse 
of good reading these essays are, and that they 
are promised in clear type, can cheapness far- 

r go? 

a aii that Guizot, just before his death, had 
completed his History of France, which is good 
news for his several publishers in Paris, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Good news, also, 
for those who desire to see how such a man as 
Guizot viewed many passages in French history, 
in some of which he waa a conspicuous actor, or 
a power behind the throne. 

Mr.  sladstone is going to make a volume of 
the Homeric papers he contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review, with some additions. The 
book will have for its title “Homer and Egypt: 
A Contribution towards determining the place 
of Homer in Chronology.” Mr. Gladstone is 
always thoughtful, and so great a master of 
language that whatever he touches he adorns, 
though.he may not convince. 

Courtesy is one of the most attractive ele- 
ments in literature as in daily life. In the pre- 
face to his ‘Earth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion,” Hon. Geo. P. Marsh speaks very heartily 
of M. Reclus’s admirable work ‘‘The Earth,” 
and concludes by saying, ‘I earnestly recom- 
mend the work of this able writer to the atten- 
tion of my readers.” Approbation from Sir 
Hubert Stanley is praise indeed. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, like a live volcano, seems 
to be in a state of great activity justnow. Pos- 
sibly his ;.ublisher in Boston, Mr. Gill, is re- 
sponsible for this apparent purpose to monopo- 
lize the American booktrade, with his ‘‘Dead 
Alive,” ‘‘The Frozen Deep,” and a volume prom- 
ised next week, comprising ‘Alicia Warlock,” 
“The Dream-Woman,” and other stories. But 
there are people enough who would think it a 
special piece of good luck if they could have a 
Collins novel fresh every week. 

Beginning with the January number, the 
London Art Journal will be republished in this 
country by the Appletons. Of the three engrav- 
ings in each issue, it is proposed that one shall 
be American in subject. The editorial manage- 
ment, so far as American topics are concerned, 
will be in the competent hands of Mr. O. B. 
Bunce, who has shown his capacity and culture 
in the editorship of Appleton’s Journal. If we 
cannot have an American art journal we will be 
grateful for what Mr. Bunce and the Appletons 
give us. 

Gail Hamilton devotes herself largely to punc- 
turing the shams, particularly the solemn ones, 
that men pride themselves on. She enjoys it 
superlatively, and she does it so deftly that the 
sham-inventors and perpetrators cannot help 
laughing to see how adroitly she knocks out the 
pins from under them. Between whiles she in- 
dulges the children at a great rate, telling them 
stories that fairly make their eyes and hearts 
dance with delight. Her ‘Child World,” in 
two volumes, will form a pleasant part of Santa 
Claus’s immense Christmas pack. 

There are some lucky authors who can count 
op their readers every time. For instance, as 
soon as the boys hear that ‘Sunny Shores,” 
“The Coming Wave,” or any other new story 
by Oliver Optic, is out, there is a prodigious 
stampede to the bookstores. A new poem by 
Whittier sends delight to thousands in all parts 
of the country. The writer of the ‘‘Prudy” and 
“Ddtty Dimple” stories has taken captive a host 
of hearts, and a new story by her is sure of a 
wide reading and an eager one. ‘Our Helen” 
will be domesticated in numerous families as 
goon as she can be laid hold of. 

‘‘Lotos Leaves” spring from the Lotos Club. 
Nearly thirty members of this New York insti- 
tution, Whitelaw Reid, Mark Twain, John Hay, 
I. H. Bromley, Wilkie Collins, ‘‘Nasby,” and 
others, have contributed characteristic papers, 
stories, essays, sketches and poems to form a 
volume which a small army of artists have co- 
operated to fill with attractive designs. So much 
talent, with a dash of genius now-and-then, ought 
to make a taking’ book. Tennyson has gra- 
ciously condescended to accept the dedication 
of the volume, and his letter is to appear in 
fac-simile In the book, together with his poem, 
**The Lotos-Eaters.” 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, speaking of Lowell, says: ‘‘He is a liter- 
ary sponge; he has an immense genius for ab- 
sorbing literature. Wherever he has been dur- 
ing his European tour, it may safely be assumed 
that he has gathered all available literary re- 
sources. The trouble with him is, he dislikes 
the labor of squeezing himself; and so there is 
great reason to fear a vast amount of literature, 
of the most instructive and delightful kind, will 
perish with him.” It argues colossal power of 
resistance to temptation that, when Lowell 
knows a multitude of the best American and 
English readers are impatiently eager for es- 
says and poems from him, he can preserve so 
dead a silence. 

Freeman’s ‘‘History of the Norman Conquest” 
has already become a classic in English histor- 
ical literature, though it seems to be read more 
than most classics. The British Quarterly Re- 
view expresses well the general judgment of 
competent critics when it says: ‘‘Itis long since 
an English scholar has produced a work of 
which England may be more justly proud. 
With all the laborious erudition of Germany, 
Mr. Freem+n has a force and fire which, among 
German scholars, learning is too often found to 
quench; with all the clearness and precision of 
a Frenchman, he has the soundness of judgment 
and diligent accuracy in investigation whose 
importance the brilliant stylists of France are 
apt to overlook.” 

Mr. Galton is resolved to find out all about 
‘Hereditary Genius.” He has ritled blue-books 
and the lists of universities and scientific sucie- 
ties for facts relative to the origin and training 
of Englishmen of science. To verify these facts 
and give them more in detail, he has sent to 
several hundred scientific mena form of inquiry 
to be filled in, with regard to race and birth- 
place, occupation of parents and position in life, 
physical peculiarities of parents, size of the 
family, and order in it as to date of birth of the 
scientific man in question, etc. The results of 
these inquiries will be published in a volume, 
which will be illustrated with copious tables and 
a map of England marking those areas that are 
productive and those which are barren of scien- 
tific men. 

A good many readers, judging from the au- 
thor’s name, have jumped to the conclusion that 
‘Gunnar’ isatranslation. It is true that Prof. 
Boyesen is a Norwegian, but he has in two or 
three years gained a very remarkable mastery of 
the English language. The Southern Magazine 
observes: ‘‘As the author is now a resident of 
our country, one need not be greatly surprised | 
at the book being written in English; but then 
it is such pure, clear, idiomatic English that we 
still confess to a sort of wonder.” The closing 
sentence of the article trom which this remark | 


is taken may fitly be added: “If Mr. Boyesen | peeped in, and says he, ‘Why don’t you eat 
has in reservation any more stories like ‘Gun- | Your dinner?” 


nar’ we bespeak for him a wide circle of read- 
ers, for anything more original, or touched with | 


® purer sentiment or a tenderer fancy, has not | follows on the story told by Rynders: ‘The re- | 
| port says this anecdote was received with ‘cheers | 88 good a programme for the recovery of the 
j and laughter.’ Its point and application seem | former position of the Republican party as any 
Its ‘old-time | that has been made. 


fallen into our hands for many a day.” 


Prof. W. D. Whitney, our great Orientalist, 


cise rather sharply some theories of Herr Stein- 
thal, a German philologist. Herr S. has but 
just got around to it, and now he tiiakes some 


Very savage remarks about Prof. Whitney in a 


Academy seem to find exhilarating and very 
damaging to Prof. Whitney. To us who be- 
lieve in his scholarship, it is reassuring to learn 
that another German, Dr. Schweizer-Sidler, in | 
reviewing Prof. Whitney's book on ‘Language 
and the Study of Language,” speaks of him as 
“‘a man of comprehensive learning, clear intel- | 
lect, and at the same time of pleasing enthusi- 
asm, who has understood how to represent | 
graphically and symmetrically, in the most at- 








| Rynders remarked, at the opening of one of his 


ate the nigger?’” 


; ? to have been perceived at once. 
found it necessary about two years ago to criti- | Democratic’ flavor was recognized instantly. 


r 


| that the ‘‘old-time Democrats,” who were the | 
most bitter opponents of the government during | 
the war, are crowding to the front, where they | 


tractive, and often in a positively fascinating 
manner, the whole development of the science 
of langaage, and to indicate its relations to his- 


natural sciences, strikingly and plainly.” 
Probably of the many thousands who have 
sung that fine ‘‘Christmas Song” beginning 
“Calm on the listening ear of night 

HB Come heaven's melodious strains,” 

very few are aware that it was written by Rev. 
F. H. Sears, one of the strong men in the Amer- 


and Unitarians come nearest together, and his 
writings are read with earnest attention and 


devout in all communions. 
profound in the range and scope of their ideas, 
strong in reasoning, brilliant in rhetoric, and of 
rare spiritual insight. His work on “The 
Heart of Christ,” though not without vulnera- 
ble points, is freighted with noble meaning. 
His new volume, ‘‘Sermons and Songs of the 
Christian Life,” will find many eager readers; 
its great qualities of thought, aspiration, stimu- 
lus to better thinking and doing and being, en- 
title it to the hospitality of every earnest mind. 

It may be that some poorly civilized reader 
of the Commonwealth has some books bound in 
half-calf, and really feels quite comfortable 
over the fact, possibly a bit proud of it. For 
the purpose of cultivating humility and taste in 
such persons we quote some words of what we 
may call calf-wisdom from a recent letter of the 
London correspondent of the Tribune: “I 
hardly see how so poor a fashion of clothing a 
book [as half-calf] came to be so popular in 
America, unless the interests of trade made it 
so. Almost the only half-binding whick can be 
commended in point of taste is a French half- 
morocco with uncut edges; which, when well 
done, is a binding a man may put on his shelves 
without too much humiliation. English half- 
morocco, sewn flexible, is a good thing for books 
of reference; and for a book the price of which 
it is desired to keep down, half-calf is a tolera- 
ble substitute. Ifa man does not care for bind- 
ings, if he has no pleasure in showing respect 
to his books, let him stick to cloth, and the 
plainer the better, and for many classes of books 
he will do well not to go beyond that. But if 
he pretend to give them a good dress let him 
eschew shams and slop-work, and not think a 
book is bound merely because a bookseller tells 
him it is and labels it half-calf, and sells it at 
double price.” Poor half-calf! 








The Political Overturn. 
SERS 
GOVERNOR-ELECT TILDEN AND THE PRICE 
OF BUTTER. 


We heard a laughable story on Wednesday in 
regard to a confiding Democrat, an honest, sim- 
ple-minded laborer. He attended a number of 
political meetings during the campaign just 
closed, and swallowed, with unquestioning faith, 
all that the Democratic orators told him as to 
the intimate relation existing between hard 
times and Republican rule, and, of course, drew 
the inference that the election of Mr. Tilden 
meant times just the opposition of hard. On 
Wednesday morning he got him an Argus long 
before breakfast, and having mastered its elec- 
tion news he seized a plate handed him by his 
esteemed helpmate, and, in accordance with her 
request, hied him to a neighboring grocery store 
and requeste to be served with a couple of 
pounds of their best butter. The energetic 
and urbane clerk in attendance lost no time in 
weighing that much of the best butter and 
placing it upon the proffered plate. Then, while 
he was in the act of laying a delicate sheet of 
white paper on the top of the butter to protect 
it from dust on its way to its destination, the 
purchaser asked what there was to pay. The 
energetic and urbane young clerk, who was 
quick at figures, replied :— 

“Two pounds at forty-eight cents a pound— 
ninety-six cents.” 

At these words the face of the customer, 
which up to this point had been wreathed with 
the smiles which the election news had invoked, 
became overspread with an expression of as- 
tonishment and anger. Fora moment or so his 
emotions rendered him speechless, and then in 
a loud voice he broke forth :— 

“Farty-ate cints! O musha, musha! The 
devil tly away wid ye; wasn’t that what ye was 
after chargin me Munda?” 

The urbane clerk explained that his customer 
was right—he had been charged forty-eight 
cents per pound for the best butter on Monday, 
and the price in the meantime had undergone 
no variation. 

“Did ye take a squint atthe Argus this morn- 
ing, me broth of a bye?” queried the highly ex- 
cited party before the counter, at the same time 
exhibiting to the gaze of the clerk a copy of 
that sheet freighted with Democratic victories. 

The intelligent clerk replied that he had seen 
the Argus, and added that he was much elated 
at the news. 

“*Ye’ve seen the news, ye say that?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve seen the news.” 

“And ye’s know that Tildorn is elected ?” 

**Yes, sir; I am aware of that fact.” 

‘An’ Mr. Tildorn elected ye’ze chargin’ me 
farty-ate cints a pound for butter, just the same 
as on Munda.” 

The clerk, as good-humored as he was ur- 
bane, explained that the election of Mr. Tilden 
had not the slightest effect on the butter market. 

The too-confiding Democrat hung his head a 

moment and then handed out ninety-six cents in 
full for his butter, and then, as he passed out of the 
grocery, pitched the Argus into the gutter. On 
reaching home he remarked to the members of 
his astonished family that, notwithstanding his 
deep affection for each and every one of them, 
he'd break the head and black the eye of the first 
one who alluded to politics in his presence. Til- 
den had been elected and he helped to elect him, 
and yet butter remained at the same stiff figure 
at which it stood on Monday! Directly after 
breakfast he went out with blood in his eve and 
invested in a shot-gun, loaded the weapon to the 
muzzle, and when last seen was turning the pages 
of the directory for the address of a well-known 
stump-speaker of the Democratic persuasion, 
who discoursed most eloquently a week ago of 
hard times and Tilden’s Ouly Infallible Remedy 
therefor. 
This confiding Democrat is to be pitied for 
the mistake into which he allowed himself to be 
led. The stump-speaker that wrought the mis- 
chief ought to have explained, when he addressed 
him last week, that Mr. Tilden will not be sworn 
in as Governor until January 1, 1875, so that 
hard times cannot reasonably be expected to de- 
part until after he has taken the official oath of 
office. Of course there can be no doubt that 
just as soon as the oath is administered the price 
ot butter will fall to twelve cents a pound—that 
being what it was in Jackson’s day—and every 
man out of work will be given an easy place at 
a fat salary, payable in hard money. Listening 
to one of the Democratic orators declaim about 
the hard times, ‘‘the result, fellow-citizens, of 
Republican rule,” it was an easy step to the in- 
ference that the bringing in of Tilden would ef- 
fect also the bringing in of that ravishing epoch 
of which Punch tells. ‘‘There is a good time 
coming,” says the great jester, “‘when you shali 
buy two cents’ worth of snuff in a gold snuff-box 
—for a cent.”"— Albany Journal. 





The Copperhead Hiss. 
pei 
CAPT. RYNDERS ONCE MORE TO THE FRONT! 


Captain Isaiah Rynders, ‘‘one of the old-time 
Democrats,” made three or four speeches be- 
tore the Democratic crowd which assembled at 
Tammany Hall, on Tuesday evening last, to get 
the news of election returns, and to congratulate 
one another on the Democratic victory. Mr. 





several speeches :— 
“I won't make you a speech, but I'll tell you 
a story. 





hand. A nigger brought him his victuals. After 
Pat had eaten up all the victuals the landlord 


The New York Erening Post comments as 

















The typical slave-driver, Legree, of * Uncle | 


Petroleum Y. 





greater satisfaction than was ex- 


praties’ may have signified, no 


Observant persons cannot but have noticed | 


prese 
il the | voting he D ic ticket 

i nd ethnology, as well as to the | voting the Democratic ticket, 

1 il ee pe ‘akeoer” who will not give up Repu 
principles, copperhead Democrats at the 
are significantly spitting upon ‘‘nig 
insiduously stirring up the prejudices 
Democratic masses against the colored race. 


ment of the Democratic 


related by Rynders co i 
nt situation. While secession Democrats 





South are intimidating ‘‘niggers” into 


and murdering 


“niggers,” and 


of the 


This hiss of the copperhead mingles with the 


shouts of Democratic victory. The head of the | there, we think it well to look on the other side 
reptile will next be raised. The serpent has ini 
been warmed into life, and it is now preparing 
ican pulpit. He hovers theologically on the} to strike its venomous fangs into the very heart ; l 
borders where the Orthodox, Swedenborgians | of American citizenship. — Let the people be- | again the land of his adoption. 
ware lest they commit an irretrievable mistake 
by surrendering the control of the government 


the copperhead element of the Democratic 





Gov. Dix’s Defeat. 


warm admiration by the most thoughtful and party. The elections of November 3d indicate 
His discourses are | that the people have gone a long way in that di- 
rection; the forty-fourth Congress will be in the 
hands of reactionary Democrats, and then will 
begin the struggle, ‘tin dead earnest,” to revo- 
lutionize the whole government. 
let the people beware.— Syracuse Journal. 


Again we say, 


Soe 
HALF AN EEL ONLY TO THE POT. 


A little story related to us two weeks before 


the election by Gov. Dix himself, with a hearty 
laugh over its ludicrous aspect, will, perhaps, 
touch the true explanation of our defeat as near- 
ly as anything can, and will at the same time 
serve to indicate the Governor's apprehension 
even then of the probabilities. 


He had just returned froma brief visit to his 


Island. 


country residence at West Hampton, on Long 
His farm lies near the eastern extrem- 


ity of the great South Bay, where there was for- 
merly an outlet connecting with the ocean, as 
there now is at the western extremity. 
action of the sea and the washing in of the sand 


has recently closed the eastern outlet, and, asa 
consequence, the fishing on the bay is not as 


good as it used to be. During the visit in ques- 


But the 


tion the Governor was told by one of his tarm 
hands of a conversation with one or two of the 


fishermen. 
going to vote. 


He had asked them how they were 
“Well,” one of them answered, 
“I hardly know; I like Gov. Dix; I think he 


has been a goo.! Governor; but times are hard; 


business is dull; we don’t average now more 


than half an eel to a pot, and [ don’t know but 
there had better be a change!” 


When men are disposed to lay to the govern- 
ment the fact that they don’t catch more than 
‘thalf an eel to a pot,” the result, in view of the 
times, is not eurprising. There has been a good 
deal of this talk about «a *‘change,” and, in most 
cases, the reasoning was just about as good as 


that of the eel-catcher.— Albany Journal. 


with it. Asso many Americans visiting Europe 


see how life here and there appears to a 
true German republican, and how he greets 


“HOME AGAIN! 
‘That was a somewhat short and fatiguing, but 
beautiful and interesting, journey, on which, for 
vears, memory can feed. It may seem prepos- 
terous to expect to crowd into the space of a few 
months mental as well as bodily refreshment | t 
from twenty years’ battling and labor, yet the 
journey has perfectly fulfilled its purpose. The 
heavens also have plainly favored it, for not one 
single day has been lost either through unfavor- 
able weather or any kind of accident. Never- 
thelese I must confess that the most beautiful 


stepped upon American ground and met again 
family and friends in the—American ‘home.’ 

‘“‘As our steamer entered the Hudson a num- 
ber of young Americans gathered in its saloon, 
where stood a piano and a handsome little or- 
gan, and commenced singing, ‘Home, sweet 
home!’ At once all the other cabin passengers 
crowded in to listen or to join in the singing. 
Hitherto I had always smiled to myself when 
hearing Americans sing this song. ‘What,’ I 
have thought, ‘‘can these unromantic, calcu- 
lating Americans, only interested in the gain of 
wealth, always moving about, setting up a resi- 
dence to-day in the East, to-morrow inthe West, 
what can they feel by the singing of a sentimen- 
tal song, which, at best, is only fitting in the 
mouth of some soft-hearted German?’ But do 
not the unromantic, calculating Swiss also suffer 
from longings after their ‘home’? Do they not 
in foreign lands become sick from this longing? 
And does not their homesickness allay itself 
soonest here in America? What doves this 
homesickness, this preference for the ‘sweet 
home,’ s gnify ? 

**Driven around the world for so many years 
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an involuntary vagabond, I had wholly lost the 
conception of home. Not until my return now 
from Europe has it again begun to dawn upon 
me; but when I analyze it, I find that it includes 





-In all save the choice of Governor the State 
administration of Massachusetts for the ensuing 
year is in Republican hands. 
ton have the energy and determination to make 
a mark for himself as chief magistrate, which, 
unfortunately for his renown, is not possible, as 
his nature is quiet and retiring, he would find 
himself hampered by a Republican Council, Leg- 
islature, and the entire corps of subordinate 
general officers, whose fealty is to the party that 
He will, therefore, simply be the 
anomalous head of a State that disowns his 
On the one question of 
liquor legislation, alone, the Legislature will pro- 


elected them. 


political sentiments. 


bably 


The plain duty of the Legislature, therefore, 
as well as of the State administration generally, 
is to move forward as recognizing a Republican 


Massachusetts’ Future. 


be in accord with the Governor. 


Should Gov. Gas- 


constituency behind them which expects confor- 


mity to Republican precedents, ideas and national 
Chief among the duties devolv- 
ing upon the Legislature is the choice of a Sen- 
ator for six years in the higher branch of Con- 
It is a most important and responsible 
post, and should be filled with deliberation and 
We trust that the personal contro- 
versies of the late canvass may not be pro- 


administration. 


gress. 


discretion. 


longed over it, but that the members will early 
meet in caucus, agree to proceed to an election, 


designate by ballot the candidate, and then at 
once select him concurrently as the choice 


of the Republican majority of the Legislature. 
Any course but this seems to us fraught with 


misfortune. 


If members cherish their personal 
dislikes to the extent of refusing to go into cau- 


cus, and thus fritter away the power they possess 
as the majority, they may as well say at onve 
that the permanency of the Republican party is 


subordinate to their antipathies. 


Only by union 


and conciliation everywhere can success come 


to the Republican cause. 


Men who have differed 


in the party about candidates should be satisfied 


with the late results. 


Unless they wish the dis- 


integration of the organization they must move 
forward in harmony with others of differing 


views 


as to candidates. 








We believe the major- 
ity of the Republican members elect are for the 
preservation of party lines. 
pend wise action upon the Senatorial question. 
It seems to us a conference, after timely notice, 
will result in the choice of a candidate whom all 
should sustain. 


On them will de- 


The Republican Set-Back. 
In considering the late disaster to the Repub- 


lican party there is no one thing about it more 
inexplicable than the lack of discrimination by 
the voters as to the relative merits of candidates. 
If in chis State, for instance, the ground of com- 
plaint for the overturn be the salary-grab, we 
find that Gen. Butler, who was its advocate and 
defender, is defeated, and Gen. Banks, who was 
no less its advocate and defender, is elected. 
it was meant as a rebuke to the railroad mo- 
nopolists, Mr. Williams, who was honestly risk- 
ing his capital to build the Pacific road, is con- 
demned, and Chester W. Chapin, who has been 
the embodiment of the Albany railroad, as much 
as Vanderbilt of the New York Central, or Scott 
of the Pennsylvania Central, is elected. 
ruption in politics be the cause, James C. Ayer 
goes down before the blast of the popular indig- 
nation in company with Charles A. Stevens, 
than whom a more worthy and upright man 
never was named. If it was to rebuke the admin- 
istration for its displacement of Senator Sum- 
ner, what shall we say when we remember of 
San Domingo, the origin of the trouble, that its 
espouser and warmest advocate, Banks, receives 
the plaudits of some of Mr. Sumner’s friends, 
while the ‘rejoicing goes on over the defeat ot 
those who stood by him on that issue? Is it 
the Custom-House interference, last spring, that 
has angered a whole community? 
should Gouch and Williams, who resisted that 


encroachment of Gen. Butler on the preroga- | and only one, it would be the wish to inspire all | sale. : 
mankind, man and woman, young and old, with | the negro was better off asa slave, and emanci- 


If 


If cor- 


Then why 


tives of the delegation, be sacrificed? If it 
was the third-term nonsense that did the busi- 
ness, then the inconsistency of the result is most 
apparent, as not a maa in our line of Congress- | human dignity, universal liberation, universal | 
men ever gave that abortion the slightest coun- | justice, and universal happiness.” 
tenance! 


Other glaring instances of non-discrimination 


results. 


Mr. Heinzen, the editor of Der Pionier of | 
| this city, has just returned from a short trip to | 
Europe, and addresses the readers of his paper | son, who was delighted that her husbard was go- | 
receive the congratulations and the endorse-'in the following manner as expressive of the ing to Washington! | 


| substantial strength yet in the Republican ship, ! 
and a harder storm will be necessary to break it | 


Whatever | UP completely. 











2and, 


might be mentioned, but we suggest enough to 
show that there were no uniform grounds of 
complaint, that aggregated what may be termed 
a principle, in the matter. 
There was an Irishman once sat down | restless, the times were hard, some dvings ot | 
at a hotet table, and he paid for the meal before- | Congress andthe administration were in oppo- 
sition to, or fell short of, public expectation. 
It was a good time to exercise a little indepen- 
1 ‘Why,’ says Pat, ‘I have ate al] | dence each for himself, and the sum of all the 
|the mate and the praties. Do you want me to | littles made a mickle which had revolutionary | 
Vice-President Wilson, perhaps, in 
he remarks which we print elsewhere, suggests 


The people were 





| 


The Vice President has} Fourth Congressional District it appears that | 
always been a wise counsellor on national poli-| §71¢ yotes were cast for Hon. R. S. Frost to | 
| Tom’s Cabin,’ could not have revived the well- | tics, and if, two years ago, his urgent appeals | 6499 for Judge Abbott, giving the former a/| 7 
|nigh obsolete word ‘nigger’ in a more natural | for harmony and toleration in the 
manner, and the company whose meetings in| 
|the ‘back-room at Bascom’s,’ 
pamphlet which the London Athen@um and the | Nasby bas made historical, could not have heard | “* ; 
the word pronounced eyen by ‘Deekin Pogram’ | disaster it may safely be said that there is a good | 
| himself with 
hibited when the once-familiar sound issued from | 
Captain Rynder’s lips into the crowded Dem- | 
ocratic recesses of Tammany hall. 
| the ‘mate and 
one misunderstood what was meant by ‘ating a A pie onerous $s on His Native 
nigger.'’” 


party had | majority of 217. | 
been heeded we should not now have to con-| 


template the wreck about us. But with all the | 


Seaver, Jr., and others. 


more than the general necessity for a home de- 
mands. The reiinion with one’s family, the in- 
tercourse in the old homestead, the reéstablish- 
ment in the wonted surroundings, the pleasure 
in the growth of that which you have prepared 
and planted, the impression of the slight changes 
taken place during your absence and with which 
your fancy has employed itself—is it these, and 
these alone, which constitute for you the home? 
And could you not find such a home in every 
land! Is the necessity for a home not simply a 
matter of habit, and does not this habit prove 
its power under all circumstances ? 

“While I asked myself these questions it be- 
came clear to me what is to be understood in 
general by a home; but at the same time I saw 
clearly the difference between the American 
home and the European home. Even if, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I could find sat- 
isfaction fur the social needs of a home, for the 
mental needs I find it only here in America, 
notwithstanding the gulf which still separates 
me, like others of my countrymen, from Amer- 
ican lifeand thought. What lets me finda home 
in Americais the freedom for intellectual activity 
which it offers, and the air of freedom altogether 
which blows in this land in spite of all the defi- 
ciencies and disturbances under which it still 
suffers. Notwithstanding all the intellectual re- 
lations in which I, like every other educated 
emigrant, still stand towards the Old World, 
and, notwithstanding the interest which I still 
take in its development, yet everything which I 
have seen in Europe has appeared forcign, and, 
in a certain measure, hostile. Even in places 
where I had previously resided with pleasure, 
and which always held the first place in my re- 
membrance, I have not been able to fecl for one 
moment at home; and even in Geneva and 
Zurich it would only be possibie for*me to live 
if I could take with me tiiere a portion of Amer- 
ica with my present surroundings and occupa- 
tion. It may be that a maturer age makes me 
unreceptive to many charms for which youth 
was more enthusiastic; certainly, however, in 
drawing the comparison, it is the difference in 
freedom which gives the decision. Over all 
Europe spreads a leaden atmosphere, pregnant 
with threatening matter, which allows no free 
and cheering outlook into the future, and 
still less can invite to remain there a mind ac- 
customed to free activity. He who becomes 
tired of America must go to Europe in order to 
learn to prize what he possesses here. And I 
have learned to prize it, although I have been in 
Switzerland and not in Germany. Llow is it 
possible for a thinking man to live without free- 
dom? And how can thinking men feel comfort- 
able in the Europe of to-day after having re- 
sided long in America? These questions I have 
never so often propounded to myself as since 


earnestly this feeling and consciousness prevail 
in my mind the more ardent becomes my hatred 
of all tyranny; a feeling grown intenser still 
since my European journey, and directed chiefly 
against those blood-stained criminals who sup- 
press all free mental activity in order, as ‘re- |! 
gents by the grace of God,’ to rule over a race 
trained and degraded into beasts. 

‘‘Lamentable even to pitifulness, and contemp- 
tible even to detestation, therefore, do those per- 
sons appear in my opinion who, even in the |i 
midst of the ireedom of this country, not unly 
even mock at it as an idiosyncracy. He who 
has not a fundamental and implacable hatred of 


and the price whether and how he lets himself | ° 
be bought. 








this hatred; for that would signify the awaken- | P 
ing of universal self-respect, universal pride in | 








POLITICAL NOTES, 


District No. 7. How Ayer you? 





The latest specimen of political cookery ap- 
pears to have been a turn-over. 

The cordial expressions of regard for Thomas 
Talbot since the election by all classes and both 


| 8 


sexes is almost a sufficient balm for the hurt ot , Teferre mC ki 
| being with the operator, not inthe report. The opposition to annexation. : ol 
| necessity for such a coin certainly does not) question the sincerity of Gen. Banks as a re- Weber's ‘Der Frieschutz,” in closing, had the | 


defeat. 

We never before so fully realized the truth of 
the saying that ‘it is unbecoming a Christian 
people to rejoice at victories gained over fel 
low citizens”! - pe 

According to the corrected returns from the 


|w 


. : . : i : ic rere re it if oy Iq! 2 j . ice 
There was a very influential meeting in the | making change, in cunsequence of a ten-cent get rich, and offered to prove it if they would) programme is a choice one. 


A. Sprague, did notenterGermany. ‘The whole | Assistant Democracy. The roosters were very 
blican | Bismarck system of government—this Prussian | small fellows; individually they could make 
North | military rule—is so abhorent to his feelings that | little noise; all together they possibly could get 
he would not expose himself to a closer contact | up a respectable crow! 


see only the beauties and attractions of life | trophe to the Republican party than Hon. Henry 
L. Dawes. 
Worcester convention and his efforts to rally 
the party since to secure an unbroken front in 
Congress were notes of warning which, had they 
been seconded by more of our public men, would 
have led to a more satisfactory result.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


care for the suffrage) writes us: ‘* As to the 
Democratic victories at large, the Republican 
party has received what it has long deserved, a 


ocrats will retain their power till Northern Re- 
publicans have repented of their sins.” 
must have such heresy as the foregoing, let it 
come from a bright woman. 


acy of GA washes Kasil an eich. Foie 1874-5 has organized by the choice of Hal- 
dents Joseph Story, Joseph H. Barnes, William 
G. Harris, Liverus Hull, Frank Currier; Treas- 
urer, George E. Learnard; Secretaries, Frank- 
lin Williams, Albert F. Lauten, Lyman H. Bige- 
low. 
choosing candidates fur Mayor and Aldermen 
will be determined. 


country should any man be chosen to a third 
term. 


must be maintained in the South, but I believe 
in as generous policy as possible, and favor the 
restoration of all privileges to the small num- 
ber of Southerners who are still disfranchised. 


and fifty in all now.” 
chusetts State ticket was largely due to the ef- 
furts of the liquor interest; and the losses in 
the Congressional districts were occasioned by 
local causes as well as by the general causes for 
the Republican defeat which are assigned above. 
Democracy ; and, said the Vice-President with 
the utmost fervor, ‘‘I would stake my life that 
in ninety days Massachusetts would give 60,000 
majority for Republicanism or any distinct Re- 
publican issue against a distinct Democratic 


issue.” 
my European journey. To be without freedom ea oS PI 
is death to me; but with it I cheerfully endure MINOR MATTERS. 
all, as well as give up all else. But the more —_—————— 
A “Liperat RepuBiican” VIEW OF THE 


Soutu.—Mr. White, of the New York Tribune, 
writes to that paper from the South and finds 
things wrong generally, save outrages, which 
are all right. 


erty has been a curse to them. 
ered, in fact, that the race grew to its late state 
of civilization in consequence of its connection 
with the superior white element from which it 


out. 
do not comprehend and share this hatred, but due to the value of negro babies in the market. 
A common girl was worth $50 the moment she 
was born, and a boy $100, and the guardian care 
despotism, and especially of despotism through | of the master for his ‘‘property” made him care- 
this political deification, for him the love of ful of the health of the little brats, and so they 
treedom can never become a true and earnest | Were raised with skill and grew up healthy and 


passion, and it only depends upon circumstances | V!gorous. 


treat them in sickness and cannot afford a doc- 


“Did fate allow me the fulfillment of one wish | tor, and they die like rotten sheep by the whole- 


| Prece.—Mr. M. V. Davis, connected with the 
| Director’s office at the Philadelphia mint, an-/| one, I see, says it was reason enough for voting | from Wagner's Lohengrin. If it is not in the 
nounces, in answer to a statement that at the for Banks that he stood side-by-side with Sum- | highest musical taste to do so, we can’t help it, 
This is indeed funny. 


ps coin was introduced in the Senate by | forty-second Congress he was not conspicuous as | able as familiar. 
| Senator Jones, of Nevada, and passed that body a full-fledged refurmer sometimes is, I do not, 
Not reaching the House, remember that he ever moved for the\mpeach- | 
however, until its closing hours, it failed for want ment of the corruptionist Grant, or that\he ever | ready secured a most enviable position.’with | 
of time, but will probably become a law at the led any attack upon any one charged with ve-} Miss Anna Starbird, the soprano, Mr. Nord- | Formerly anne 
Hugh J. Hastings, of the Commercial strom, the tenor, and Mr. Schmeiser, the basso, 
ing for sucha coin was to relieve an embarassment | Advertiser, made direct and specific charges that and Mr. Jacobs, pianist, furnish the music for 
hich has long prevailed on the Pacific coast in James Brooks had used his official position to | the concert to-morrow (Sunday) evening. The 


No man has labored harder to avert the catas- 


His statesman-like address at the 


An undoubted Republican lady (who does not 


remendous thrashing; and I only hope the Demn- 


If we 


The Republican Ward and City Committee 


ey J. Boardinan as President, with Vice-Presi- 


On Tuesday evening next the method of 


The whole vote of the State foots up as fol- 
lows: Gaston, 95,901; Talbot, 89,243; An- 
drews (labor reform), 100. Gaston’s plurality 
over Talbot, 66583; Gaston’s majority, 6558. 
The total vote is 185,244—over 53,000 above 
last year’s, when Washburn had 82,183 to 59,- 
360 for Gaston—and but 7406 short of the 
presidential vote in 1872, when Grant had 74,212 
majority. Of the 53,601 additional votes, 36,541 
went to Gaston, while Talbot had but 17,060 
more than Washburn—thus transforming last 
year’s majority of 12,823 against Gaston to 6558 
in his favor. 

The President’s view of the Republican defeat 
is that the administration had nothing whatever 
to do with it, and that the Democratic successes 
are directly traceable to loose and bad legislation 
by the two houses of Congress; the failure by 
Congress to mature bills that would have given 
permanent relief to the country; to local trou- 
bles in the several States, over which the admin- 
istration could possibly have no control; and to 
the nomination of bad and obnoxious candidates. 
He believes that the party will now endeavor to 
purify itself, and that, if the Republicans in Con- 
gress at the coming session will act cireumspectly 
and not furget what is due to the great party 
which elevated them to power, confidence will 
again be restored to the people, and the party two 
years hence be given a new lease of life. The 
President dues not seem disappointed at the re- 
cent defeats, but is firmer than ever in adhering 
to the policy which he has recommended in his 
annual message. Especially is he firm on the 
question of finances, and will not give his sup- 
port or countenance to any measure looking to 
an expansion of the currency. This is a very 
good epitome of the recent disaster. 

The Vice President’s views on the recent po- 
litical overturn are to the effect that he does not 
consider that the elections indicate a thorough 
vt permanent revolution in public opinion, or 
foreshadow the conclusions of the next Presi- 
dential campaign; but the Republican party, to 
regain what it bas lost, must adopt a wise and 
liberal policy ; must crowd its ranks with all the 
worthy elements it can secure, and must be care- 
ful not to alienate any good men from the party. 
He 
attributes the defeat of the Republican party 
generally to dissatisfaction among the unem- 
ployed, the burden which the Louisiana matter 
has been to the party, and the third-term ques- 
tion. On the latter question he said with em- 
phasis: ‘‘For my part I would oppose with all 
my strength the election of any man to a third 
term, were he the best who ever lived in this 


Above all, it must putthe best men forward. 


country, except in the face of a peril to the 
country so great and threatening that I would be 
willing to advocate, to avert it, a plain and di- 
rect violation of the constitution—a violation 
that should be acknowledged and condoned. 
Only if there were no other means to save the 


These elections have settled that ques- 
tion for the next hundred years. Equal rights 


There are probably not more than one hundred 
The defeat of the Massa- 


Massachusetts had not really gone over to the 





The negroes are deteriorating, 
nentally, morally and physically, and their lib- 
He has discov- 


s now divorced, and, being divorced, it must run 
Its former high physical condition was 


Now they are left to the negligence 
f ignorant mothers, who don’t know how to 


The sum and substance of it all is, that 


ation was all a mistake. 


The anecdote | feelings of a German-American returning from | Not one less than twenty-seven cockerels | difficulty, and at the same 
arsely illustrates the} Europe. Mr. Heinzen, as will be seen by his | could signify the joy of the last Sunday Cou- 
article, which is translated for us by Miss Julia | rter at the success of the Democracy and the 


time conform to our 


‘decimal system cf money. 


Gey. Banks's Mitirary Recorv.—At a jubi- 


lee at Waltham, on Saturday evening, over 
Gen. Banks's election to Congress, that gentle- 
man remarked with much warmth, in the course 
of his speech, as follows :— 


Let me say to you that my record stands as 


together. 


well, both in regard to the civil and the military 
administration of this country, as that of any 
man who lives or has lived. ~ : 
It was a lesson taught us by Washington that 
men in public life must suffer and be silent. 
Abraham Lincoln said to me 
be some time in a maa’s life when he could 
speak of that which had been done by him, 
but,” he added, ‘that time was not then.” 
that time has not come yet. 
think it when I say to you that never has there 
been an hour when a soldier of the army of the 
republic could state the truth even to his neigh- 
bers or friends. 
thank God! itis very near, when we will discuss 
I meet my friends and associates of 
the army; [ meet them everywhere, North, 
South and West, and they say tome: “General, 
whenare we to talk of our campaigns?” and I say 
to them, ‘*By-and-bye—the day is near.” And 
that day is what we wait for; and that is one ot 
the objects I had in seeking a change in the 
government. 
be known to the people, not for my benetit or 
honor, but in honor of the memory of the living 
and dead soldiers who suffered for us in that 
great cause. 


{Loud applause. } 
: “There ought to 
And 


Strange will you 


But the time will come, and 


I want the history of the war to 


[Loud applause. ] 


This intimation that Gen. Banks had not jus- 
tice done him, or was made the victim of oth- 


ers Incapacity, or ambition, or jealousy, has 


been made betore. 
time now to tell the whole story. 


We submit that it is a good 
Ten years 


have elapsed since the three memorable failures 


of the General as a commander—as Governor of 
Louisiana, in the Shenandoah valley, and on 


the Red River expedition—took place, and, if 


living witnesses are to testify, some regard 


should be had to the progress of time. 
who served the republic, though he failed of 


No man 


success, should be causelessly condemned; so, 
too, no innocent superior officer should be as- 
persed, even by intimation, without presenting 
the evidence. 


Tue Centenniat Exuipition.—The Centen- 
nial Committee for the city of Boston, consist- 
ing of Messrs. John Cummings, W. B. Spooner, 
Joseph H. Chadwick, Arthur Cheney, James S. 


Whitney, Joseph F. 


Paul, Curtis Guild and 


Nathaniel Adams, have issued an address to the 
people of this city, soliciting them to aid in 


contributions to the successful celebration of 


the first centennial anniversary of American in- 


dependence. 


The ‘Centennial Board of Fi- 


nance” has been created by Congress with the 
right to raise tea millions of dollars by selling 


its own capital stock. 


This sum is to be ap- 


portioned among the people of all the States, 
and when so apportioned it is equal to twenty- 


five cents per capita. 
setts is accordingly about $375,000. 
of the shares of stock are $10 each. 


The share of Massachu- 
The price 
Any num- 


ber of shares under five wili be paid for in ad- 


vance. 


On subscriptions of five shares or more, 


$4 per share will be paid at the time of sub- 
scribing, and the remainder nine months there- 


after. 


In the election for directors stuckhold- 


ers are entitled to one vote for each share of 


the stock. 


to the subscribers thereto. 


No liability attaches to the stock or 
The buildings (save 


those erected by the State of Pennsylvania and 


the city of Philadetphia) and all other property 


and receipts from tickets of admission belong to 


the holders of the stock, and the laws of Congress 


require the Board of Finance, at the close of 


the exhibition, to sell all its property, and after 


paying all its liabilities to make a pro rata divis- 


ion to the stockholders of the fund that may re- 


main. 


What the pecuniary result will be is 


difficult to furetelJ, but those whose opportuni- 


ties of estimating it are best say that the present 


indications are thata large dividend wili be paid 


on the stock, if it be not redeemed in full. 
accommodate 


To 


mechanics and laborers, contri- 


butions of 31, $2, $3 and $5 will be received, 


and memorial medals issued to the contributors. 


The names of these persons will also be in- 


handed down to tuture generations. 
dress closes with an cloquent appeal, setting | 
furth the duty of the old Bay State in the mat- | enough that the new dispensation is expected | 


ter. 


scribed on the great roll of contributors, to be 


The ad- 


The centennial agents will soon call for} 


subscriptions, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be heartily received. 





CORRES PONDENVE. 





From Washington. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 11, 1874. 


The great tidal wave that has just swept over | 
the land was a rouser, and there is ne use in 
denying it. 
and Maine voted in the early autumn there was 


THE ELECTIONS. 


But how strange! When Vermont 


not the slightest indication of any material change 


in public sentiment, with the single exception of 


the revolt in Judge Poland’s district. 
people of that district should have been willing 
to cast aside their ablest and most experienced 


That the 


statesman, a man with a national reputation, ot 
excellent character, and one who had dune so 


much to maintain the prestige of the State in 


was not specially noticed. 
between the first of September and the first of 


of sentiment. 
ces which have ripened the discontent that was 
only incipient before. 
a little it became an epidemic, and moved as all 
epidemics, moral, or other, do. 
be stopped than a religious revival could, or any 
other periodical wave that seizes men and car- 


case may be. 
do with the run these movements always have, 


to each other. 
paring cases. 
were in Congress together, and on all those | many good concerts that have been given there. 
questions of reconstruction, finance and reform | Compositions from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
about which there is the most pretence of dis- Mozart, Wagner, and others, were on the pro- 
satisfaction they voted together. 
land is a corruptionist and Banks an example | 4dmired overture to “Martha,” the second a 
of political and moral purity. 
home and Banks gets the biggest majority of any zando and Adagio,” mellitluous as the songs of 
Congressman in the State. 
for because he was opposed to railroad mono- | 
poly, but the same class of refurmers voted with | that day been reading in the Journal of Music 
the same alacrity for that grinding old railway | 4 Criticism on the music of Liszt and Wagner, 


both Senate and House, was certainly a straw, 
but it was only a single one, and, being alone, it 


Nothing Lappened 


November to change opinions, and there is no 
evidence that there has been any great change 


The change is in the circumstan- 
When this was matured 


It could no more 


ries them along, without or with reason, as the 


The reason of it has but little to 


and when men give their reasons they do not! 
agree at all, but often are diametrically opposed 


This can be readily seen by com- | 
Take Banks and Poland. They | 


But now Po- 
Poland is left at 


Banks was voted | 
| 
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| THE CAUSES OF THE DISASTER. 

| Several special circumstances worked to- 
| gether, and all in favor of the epidemic condi- 
tion of the public mind. The dull times was 
one, the liquor question was another, and 
another as powerful, but more occult, was the 
so-called civil-service reform. ‘There is, and 
always will be, a class of active, energetic, 
able and influential persons who contrive cam- 
paigns and organize victories. They are men 
who vount for more than their individual votes, 
many times, and they are men who have ambi- 
tions. This is a fact that has got to be recog- 
nized and dealt with in a practical way. I may 
as well say that they are that kind of men who 
do not go about beating bushes for other men 
to catch the birds; not when they know it. Ut 
makes all the ditference between success and 
failure whether this class is for a party active- 
ly, or is dormant. Now, the George William 
Curtis rules shut the door directly in the face 
ot these men in the Republican party, and left 
them no more motive to labor for the cause than 
the rest of the people who always stay at home 
until election day, and if they go to the polls 
wear their kid gloves and show no energy ex- 
cept when they have occasion to growl. It is 
of no use to say it is wrong, and shouldn't be 
so. Itis so, and it is going to be sv; and the 
party which is engineered by these skillful and 
determined men is bound to win against the 
party that proposes to leave politics with the 
stay-at-home crowd. That the offices are to be 
theirs is one of the principal things that adds 
zest to a political victory, and Mr. Curtis will 
never see the day in this country when it will 
be otherwise. It may be disgraceful, but it is a 
disgrace that an incoming party enjoys, and 
always thinks it can stand. In this campaign 
there has been some stumping done by candi- 
dates for elective offices, and by aspirants for 
local positions not within the Curtis’ rules, 
while all the offices have been open to the 
workers in the Democratic party, they knowing 
full well that the rules will not survive a day 
after that party comes into power. The ques- 
tion is, then, whether we are to have the political 
workers with us and win, or against us and 
loose; for that is enough to decide a presidential 
election in any case when there is no great 
absorbing question like slavery or war. Such 
astute politicians as Henry Wilson and Roscoe 
Conkling should have thought of this when 
they let Lyman Trumbull run into the Repub- 
lican walled-camp his Trojan horse of civil- 
This reform hurt 
To have it 


service reform, so-called. 
the Republicans in another way. 
introduced it was necessary to show cause, and 
Curtis & Co. tried to do this by assuming that 
the appointments had been fearfully bad—as 
bad as could be. Now, they were either bad, or 
they were not. If they were, the Republicans 
were clearly responsible, fur they had made the 
appointments. If they were bad, the bad men 
were known, and then there was no excuse fur 
not turning them out neck and heels. This was 
not done, but, instead, we had Dawes, Blaine, 
and one set, telling how admirably things had 
been done, and Jenckes, Curtis, and another 
set, crying out that ours was the worst managed 
government on the face of the earth, with the 
President trying to adopt the rules, thus giving 
color to the idea that he believed the worst. 
All this was damaging to confidence, and an 
orator who undertook to defend the administra- 
tion was met whack with the confessions of 
Curtis and the newspapers which accepted his 
views. It is needless to say that a party cannot 
inspire confidence in that way. 
THE DEMOCRACY. 

The Democrats felt so good over the returns 
that they were obliged to celebrate. They have 
not been so happy since the capture of Fort 
Sumter, ‘and the revival of the old rebel yell 
made some of them imagine that the millennium 
was near at hand. It was a little too much for 
Senator Thurman, who manages to keep a good 
deal of dignity under reverses but is completely 
| upset by prosperity. His speech to the crowd 
was low and silly—hardly up to Andy Johnson’s 





” 


when “‘half-seas over.” The tone of the meet- 


ing was not to be mistaken, and showed plainly 


to be led by the old Southern dynasty, and the 
war rendered utterly vain, if possible. If Banks 
expects he is going to be Speaker, he is as 
largely out of his reckoning as he was when he 
ran down the Shenandwvah. Let him- peruse a 
chapter in the life of Daniel Webster before he 
bids for the Speakership. ‘The next Speaker will 
be an inflationist and a Bourbon; very likely a 


repudiator. Mark that! The Democrats are 





have back seats. 


One of the pleasant features of the Democratic 
retinion here was the appearance in the role of | 
Original Democrat of Rev. Chawles W. Denison, 
Chawles, as a Baptist minis- 


whom you know. 
ter, was dashing; as a revivalist, sensational; 


as an apostle of temperance, brilliant; as an | 
abolitionist, powerful; as a ‘‘Native American,” 
extraordinary; as a Liberty party man, enthu- | 
siastic; as a Know-Nothing, sly; as a Republi- 
can, immense; as an army chaplain, gorgeous ; 
as a city missionary, tremendous. ‘These are 
only a few of his specialties. Science has been 
his more general hobby, and his theory of the 
gulf stream has failed of making a sensation 
only in consequence of the general bigotry ard 
jealousy of modern savans who will not admit 
the existence. of genius outside a certain set. 
His study of the gulf stream has, doubtless, 
impressed upon his mind the importance of try- 
ing to keep well in with the current; if he fails 
it will not be fur lack of effort. Chawles is 


beaming now. Capmus, 











MUSIC NOTES. 
THE BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE AT THE PARKER-ME- 
MORIAL. 
On Sunday evening last a crowded audience 
gathered to listen to one of the best among the 


gramme. The first piece was Flotow’s justly- 
beautiful composition of Mendelssohn, ‘‘Scher- 


Mr. Rietzel’s flute gave no uncertain 
We had 


syrens. 
sound, and was warmly applauded. 





A New Nationat Cors—A Twenty-Cent |} king, Chester W. Chapin, that they did for | by Richard Grant White, which in no wise in- | 





next session of Congress it would be proposed | ner. t 
to issue two new coins, a twelve-and-a-half cent | ance of Sumner was San Domingo, and the way | Fries’ manipulation of the violoncello was per- 


ynopsis of the 


| fiscal year the proposed twenty-cent coin was easy. 


its last session. 


xt session of Congress. The object in provid- | nality. 


Banks. 


Sanborn, not moiety, but the other | terfered with the enjoyment of the selections 


The great griev- | 


| and a twenty-cent one, that the idea of a twelve- Banks stood by him on that was to engineer | fectly charming. In encore he gave an exquis- 
| and-a-half cent coin is erroneous, and has arisen | through the Ilouse the joint resolution of Sen- | ite morceau which a gentleman near me said 
| from the fact that in telegraphing to the press a ator Morton appointing the celebrated commis- | Was one of his own songs. 
Director's report for the last| sion to go down there and make annexation posed by Louis XIII., was unmistakably dance 
He stood by Sumner the same as Morton | music. 
d to as atwelve-cent coin, the mistake | did, and was Grant’s leader in heading off the | must have had some musical talent and been 
I am not going to likewise a jolly old fellow. 


: ‘ “i 4 ‘ . Se . chance: ; se: i 
Dorchester district, the other evening, in favor | silver coin, or “bit,” being the lowest denomi- give him a chance; but Mr. Banks rose and op 


| thus far proved unsuccessful. 
Gen. Butler said, the other day, there were system which obtains there, if a 
| two supremely happy women in Essex county— fers in payment a twenty-five-cen 1 
Mra. Butler, who rejoiced that her husband was | article the price of which is @ bit,” or ten is the 
to be kept out of Washington; and Mrs. Thomp- cents, he receives 


consequently loses : ; g j 
The issue of a twenty-cent coin will relieve this ' fences of some men became virtues in other men.’ | 


| ot women scliool-committee. Addresses were | nated coin in circulation, our five-cent copper- | posed going into that sort of thing. 
made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. James! nickel coins being almost unknown in Califor- claimed entirely the idea that it was because the | tator at a grand concert recently given in Rome. 


HI. Means, Rev. A. Dougherty, Rev. Nathaniel | nia, and all efforts to introduce them having, character of Ilastings was not up to the mark, | The wonderful triumphs achieved by the singers 
| ’ : ' . . . 
Under the ‘‘bit” | but because there was not enough inthe charges. must have recalled the intoxicating receptions | 


purchaser of- Poland, afterwards, investigated the matter, and he and his wife, Grisi, had so often shared, that 
t coin for an found the charges true; but nevertheless Banks | marvellous woman, on whose tomb her husband 
reformer, and poor Poland is the defender had hung the most precious immortelle of 
only ten cents change, and of iniquity! These comparisons show how un- row, his own beautiful voice; for, since Grisi’s 
five cents in the transaction. reasoning the tidal wave was, and how the of-| death, the nightingale within Mario ig mute, si- 


He dis-| 


but we do enjoy that noisy, spirited music. Mr. 


“‘Amaryllis,” com- 


If the author was not a great king he 











The selection from 


A bill authorizing the issue of a twenty- | former, but I must say that as a member of the | familiar tone of an old friend, and was as agree- 


J.G. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
The Boston Swedish Singers, who have al- 


IN GENERAL. 
Mario, the once famous tenor, was only a spec- 


sor- 


ent as her grave. 





--- 





includ 


novl4 





| 
| 


so strong that they will not feel the need of the | 
Liberal Republicans, and all late comers will | 
Messrs. Schurz, Fenton and | 
Banks are no longer wanted, and may retire. | 
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BRIEF NOTES. 
' High flown: King David, when he took the 
‘wings of the morning.” 
A Patton-ted process: The way the Presby- 





Beecher’s latest sermon was on Fear. What 
he don’t know about that isn’t worth knowing. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has had a cold 
whieh the enterprising social reporter has mag- 
nified into ‘‘a serious illness.” 

Alderman Alanson Bigelow does not intend 
again to be a candidate for his city office. He 
has been an exemplary Alderman. 

The London 7imes says: ‘‘John Bull likes 
to see the thing he pays for.” Just so; he liked 
the looks of the Alabama, and paid fifteen mil- 
lions fur the view he got of her. 

Gov. Talbot and Council, and Hon. William 
Gaston, Governor-elect, have been on a visit to 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, and 
are now inspecting the Hoosac Tunnel. 

The National Supreme Court has decided that 
a person who bought cotton of an agent of the 
Confederacy obtained no title thereto, that or- 
ganization never having any legal power to do 
anything. 

There is a general fecling that Mayor Cobb 
renominated without reference to 

Iie has made a most acceptable 
intelligent, independent 


shou'd be 
party ties. 
Magistrate — prompt, 
and gentlemanly. 

We saw a poor man nearly crushed to death 
under the wheels of a Metropolitan horse-car, 
the other evening, which guards before the 
wheels would probably have prevented. The 
South Boston cars once had these protectors. 

Tilton’s suit against Beecher was called last 
Monday, but Beecher’s counsel asked for and 
obtained a postponement till next Wednesday. 
{tis not thought it will go on then. Beecher 
does not seem to be desirous that it should. 

Bishop Huntington, our old fellow-citizen, 
recently uttered an admirable remark on the 
ritualistic tendency in the Episcopal Church: 
*‘It lays the chief stress in the wrong place.” 
Precisely. What the world wants is not ritual 
but righteousness. 

Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, lecturer at Har- 
vard on the History of the Fine Arts as con- 
nected with Literature, is at present very sick, 
and his course in fine arts will probably soon 
have to be discontinued, a loss which will be 
greatly felt among the seniors who take this 
elective. 

Rev. George W. Williams, the successor of 
Father Grimes, at the Twelfth Baptist church, 
in this city, is a candidate for the chaplaincy of 
the House of Representatives, next January. 
He is a bright and talented young man, and no 
doubt can pray to the satisfaction of Democrats 
as well as Republicans. 

The annual press-dinner, at the Revere House, 
on Saturday evening last, was a very pleasant 
gathering. Mr. Danforth of the Herald pre- 
sided, and Mr. Childs of the Traveller, as Sec- 
retary, made the Gen. Kil- 
Charles and 


exercises lively. 
patrick, Hale, A. A. 
others, made addresses, and Col. 
Globe, and Mr. Hutchins of the Jouraal, were 
d as President and Secretary for the 
A literary called the 
is being considered. 


Folsom, 
‘Taylor, of the 


designate 
next club, to be 


“Athenian,” 


year. 


Boston is r: of a water-famine 
unless we have copious rains soon. And yet 
with this fear on the part of the water-board 
and appeals for economy to the housekeepers, 
most intelli- 


eally is danger 


the most wasteful are among the 
gent—the dwellers on the Back Bay, for in- 
stance, who every morning waste on the side- 
walks enough to sustain a prudent family several 
days. Then there are the real-estate owners, 
with hopper-closets in their tenements, who are 
likewise culpable for great waste. 

Mr. John W. Ryan has disposed of his inter- 
est in the Sunday Courter, and the paper will 
heneetorth be under the editorial management 
of Warren L. i 
! their excellent qualities in the 


Both gentlemen have 


hitherto attestec 


conduct of this journal, and we part with either 


with regret. The Courier is a paper of brains, 
with most excellent literary, art and social criti- 
cisms, and can be read throughout with satis- 
faction, though not wholly in concurrence with 
its political views, which are conservative and 
Democratic. Nevertheless, it is able, fair and 
bright. 

The State valuation 


1874 shows that in all but three counties there 


of Massachusetts for 


from its meetings, exchanging pulpits occasion- 
ally with evangelical clergymen. He was un- 
derstood to be an Unitarian with Orthodox lean- 
ings. In the changes incident to business his 
society had to find new quarters; and now in 
an elegant church they seek a man who will fill 
it. Chandler Robbins is one of the most love- 
able men in the ministry, and his genuine ten- 
derness of spirit never allowed him to do in- 
justice to an opponent. We hope he may have 
a long and tranquil rest from his life-labors. 


Gov. Talbot names the 26th of November for 
Thanksgiving ‘‘for the prosperity and fruit- 
fulness of the year; for the success which has 
attended the labors of the husbandman, the en- 
terprises of commerce, and the industries of our 
people; for the institutions of freedom and re- 
ligion, which make our Commonwealth the abode 
of purity; for the example and influence of our 
public servants, who, living or dead, inspire the 
hearts of our citizens with higher aims and a 
firmer purpose to serve the cause of humanity. 
Let us praise God, and render thanks for all His 
mercies, the daily bounties of His providence, 
the beauty of His smile in the changing seasons 

the year; the grace which garners in our 
homes the treasures and enjoyments of domes- 
tic life; and, above all, fur the higher hopes 
and aspirations which spring from the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With a 
gratitude proved genuine by the generosity and 
kindness kindled in our hearts towards the poor 
and the suffering, the outcast and the oppressed, 
the weak and the criminal, let us strive to merit 
at last the Divine approbation: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 

Miss Charlottee Cushman, on the occasion of 
her retiracy from the stage, had a great ovation 
in New York, last week. Bryant crowned her 
with laurel, and Stoddard read a poem to her. 
The theater (Booth’s) was crowded, many 
tickets selling at $25. Miss Cushman was born 
in what is now Richmond street, between Han- 
over and Salem, in this city, in 1816, and when 
a little girl showed quite a taste and proficiency 
as a singer. Her first appearance in public was 
as a vocalist at the Tremont Theater in 1835. 
Then she went to New Orleans to sing in Eng- 
lish opera; but her voice failed her, and she 
then turned her attention to the stage, fitting 
herself for the highest parts. She made her 
début as ‘‘Lady Macbeth,” and from that night 
has held the front rank on the American stage. 
As “Lady Macbeth” and ‘*Qieen Katharine” 
she has no living equal. Her life has been an 
active one. In 1844 she travelled through the 
Northern States with Macready, and added to 
the success of his She 
proud laurels on the English stage the follow- 
ing year, and visited England professionally in 
1856. She left the stage in consequence of ill- 
health in 1858, and resided abroad three or four 


engagements. won 


years. But during the war sae returned and 
gave a series of performances in aid of the 
Sanitary Commission. Her return to the stage 
after her recovery, in 1871, was almost triumph- 
ant, and wherever she has acted since she has 
been greeted with the heartiest admiration. 
Respect for the woman blends with the public 
regard for the actress; for her life has been 
useful and noble, and her splendid talents have 
been Cevoted to worthy ends. Her kindness 
toward all, and her tender care for those who 
had no other to depend upon, are above praise. 
Her return to the stage, and her numerous pub- 
lic readings at a time when she needs rest, were 
And this 
makes her brilliant career an honor to the stage 


for the benefit of loved connections. 


and to womanhood. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Prang’s chromos are ever things of beauty. 

Griffin, at 40 Temple place, gets up beautiful 
monogram stationery. 

All interested in the widening of Tremont 
street should heed the city notices. 

The “Palace” clothing house is fully equipped 
for the winter. It deals in all kinds of clothing 
and furnishing goods tor gentlemen, and at very 
low prices. 

We direct attention to the advertisement of 
Thursday 
afternoon next, to indicate the richness of the 
treat offered. 


the second Symphony concert, on 


Chandler & Co. have new styles of cloths and 
garments for ladies, for the season. Ina word, 
without Chandler’s the opportunity for tasteful 
fabrics in Boston would not be complete. 


The Ulster overcoat, made famous by Oak 





has been a gain since last year, the three excep- 
tions being Berkshire, Hampshire and Dukes. 
The gain in the other eleven counties reaches 
the figures $08,749,647. The loss being $5783,- 
472, leaves a net gain of $68,171,175. The 
total gross debt of the State is $97,448,994.25. 
Over two-thirds of the valuation of the whole 


State is returned by the cities, and about five- 
sevenths of the increase comes also from the 


cities. It is found that while the valuation of 
Massachusetts has increased four per cent., the 
total taxes have increased fourteen per cent. 
James Steele Mackaye delivered an interesting 
lecture in Wesleyan Hall Wednesday evening 
on the lite and labors of Francois Delsarte, who 
was distinguished in Europe for his profound 





researches in the philosophy of the expression 
of emotion in man. Delsarte, 
Mr. Mackaye is, 


his suctess in training dramatic artists, and by 


whose disciple | 


won great fame in France by | 


his musical and oratorical accomplishments. 
The French press and people accorded him the 
most generous laudations, and his wxsthetic phi- 
losophy is regarded as the fruit of great original 
investigation. The lecturer was 


was completely filled. 


thought and 
well received, and the hall 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Daniel 
N. Haskell, of the 7ranscript, from pneumonia, 
House, yesterday 
(Friday ) He 
was a native of Newburyport, and was brought 
We 


at his lodgings at the Revere 


morning, at the age of fifty-seven. 
up with E, Ashton, the faney-goods dealer, 
of this city. 
letters to the Newburyport Herald, which ar- 


While here he wrote some capital 
rested attention and brought him to the notice 
of the 
ployed him as editor tor more than twenty years. 
He 
speech, and good tact as a newspaper manager. 
Hie had hosts of friends, who sincerely mourn 


Transcript proprietors, who have em- 


was a man of strong convictions, torceful 


He was unmarried. 
Rev. W. LL. EL. Murray officiated for the last 
time as pastor of Park street church last Sun- 


his loss. 


day forenoon—thus closing a ministry in that 
pulpit which has been attended by audiences 
which have been equaled in number by very few 
in any city in this: country. The church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, 
who desired were unable to get in. 
was listened to with the most intense interest, 


and hundreds 
The sermon 


| ladies’ underwear, which they exhibited with so 





and doubtless disappointed many in that it had 


no allusion whatever to his closing of his min- | ances, 
It contained some thoughts |} 


istry in that pulpit. 


Hall, gets a most warm endorsement from Henry 
Ward Beecher. It is indeed a magnificent gar- 
ment and magnanimously sold by the Messrs. 
Simmons. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co., have a brilliant dis- 
which they 
The ladies will 
in re- 


play of velvets and felt skirts, are 
oetfering at very low figures. 
observe their announcements, particularly 
gard to their Cashmeres and furs. 

Beal & Hooper go on in their quiet, but lead- 
ing way, of furnishing the best chamber sets in 
furniture of any concern in town. Their par- 
lor, library and dining-room sets are a specialty 
of great merit and warm commendation. 

Cushman & Brooks come in also for the prize 
medal of the Mechanic Exhibition for the best 
much satisfaction to all visitors. In fact, they 
have a daily exhibition of their own, fully as in- 
teresting as that at the late fair. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish next week 


full attendance of the members at the Club sup- 


More beautiful designs can nowhere be found, 
and they can be manufactured to the order of ar- 
chitects and others to match furniture, or the 
style of architectural finish. Messrs. S. & W. 
have a show-room, equal to a boudoir, for the 
display of their elegant styles. 

The merits of Herrings & Farrel’s safe are 
not extravagantly set forth in their advertise- 
ment elsewhere. There isa substratum of pos- 
itive merit in it which has been recognized on 
every hand after a long and warmly contested 
competition. The Mechanics’ exhibition judges, 
pragtical machinists, after severe tests of their 
own, awarded it a gold medal, the highest award, 
above all compititors. Not only is the safe im- 
penetrable by burglars, but its lock is likewise 
burglar-proof, and the safe equally a fire-proof 
as a burglar-proof institution The orders from 
bank officers are numerous, and its repute is 
likely to be even more creditable than now from 
its continued success in widely-extended circles 
of daily use. 





ART NOTES. 

AN ERROR CORRECTED. 
I must ot. insult the intelligence of the read- 
ers of the Commonwealth by omitting to apolo- 

gize for a thoughtless blunder respecting Queen 
Elizabeth in last week’s article. It is not the 
accusation of vanity to which [ allude, but the 
assertion that she knighted Joshua Reynolds for 
painting so flattering a likeness of herself. 
When it is well known that he lived nearly two 
centuries later than Elizabeth and was a knight 
in virtue of his office, that of President of the 
Royal Academy, the blunder seems a most egre- 
giousone. Butthe story of acertain Sir Gregory | 
and Queen Elizabelh was a myth of my 
early childhood, which name in time was con- 
verted into Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was so 
fully impressed on my mind as veritable history 
that its mythical character did not occur to me 
until an artist, in a spirit of kindliness, when it 
was too late for correction, however, pointed 
out my mistake. It would not take a great 
amount of courage for one of ordinary common 
sense to be corrected when in error, or even to 
be told of faults, if it were always done, as on 
this occasion, with sincerity and truth, without 
a sneer for one’s ignorance or an assumption of 
superiority on the part of the Mentor. Indeed, 
we should all perhaps be gainers if there were 
more friendly criticisms and less flattery in the 





world. 
AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


The artist to whom [ allude is Mr, J. Harvey 
Young, the recipient of the gold medal at the re- 
cent Mechanics’ Exhibition for excellence in 
portrait-painting, and who in courtesy allowed 
me with a friend a glance into his studio. He 
seeins already to be outside of criticism and 
newspaper notices, and yet I shall venture allu- 
sion to some of the pictures on his easel. One 
is that of an elderly man that struck me as of 
great excellence, a fitting companion-piece to 
the portrait of the old Mason at the exhibition. 
It was painted from a photograph, and may be 
said, so it seems to me, tou be a creation of the 
artist. Another is that of a young lady, the 
canvas glowing all over with life and inspira- 
tion; the beautiful, deep, rich coloring in har- 
mony withthe independent and decisive charac- 
ter of the subject, as expressed in every linea- 
ment of the handsome face. Another picture 
of an older lady will be more elaborate than 
this when finished, and yet the tone is more 
subdued; in this respect in harmony with the 
the subject, less spirited and gay, but 
A 
beautiful ideal female head, which he showed 
us, I imagined might have owed a portion of 
its inspiration to some personal friend. An- 
yas that of a very pretty—was it 


face of 


more poetical and spiritual in character. 


other picture w 
pretty ?—child coming 
There seemed something more than prettiness 
in the face, an intelligence beyond the years 
indicated, like some of the pictures of the in- 
tant Jesus. I would like to see that little face 
again, for really there was something in it I 
could not understand. Two children, simply 
children, in an out-door place, a suggestion of 
a landscape, is yet unfinished; also a sporting 
gentleman in an easy attitude, ‘‘with his dog 
and gun,” reminding us of the old sung. As 1 
said, Mr. Young has worked his way up 


up out of the clouds. 


before 
beyond newspaper criticism, as an artist of his 
truthfulness and simplicity of character could 
not fail to do. J. G. 





ARTISTS’ SALE OF PICTURES. 

The beautiful pictures of Messrs. Weeks and 
Benjamin, which Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes offer 
for sale next Thursday by auction, are worthy of | 
attention by all connoisseurs. They are He 
of their kind, will always please, and doubtless | 
will sell at resonable prices. Attend the sale. 

THE ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. | 
The first public reception of the artists of the | 
Studio Building forthe present season occurred | 
on Saturday afternoon last. There was a large 
attendance of the friends of the various artists, 
and the reception was quite successful. The 
principal exhibitors were Mr. Griggs, W. F. | 
Mr. G. W. Seavey, Mr. Hodgdon, Mr. | 
Shapleigh, F. E. Wright, Miss M. K. Baker, | 
Miss H. W. Merrill, Mrs. Hamilton, Alfred 
Ordway, Mr. Eberhardt, G. L. Crosby, G. C. | 
T. Billings, Darius Cobb, and oth- 





Lansil, 


Munzig, E. 


their work. 
BOSTON ART CLUB. 


the season Saturday evening, and there was a 





Longtellow’s new poem, **The Hanging of the 
Crane,” with a large number of exquisite illus- 

It is a peculiarly attractive gift-book, | 
The fourth ‘Little Class- | 
sic” comes to-day, entitled ** Life,” and filled with | 
and sketches by eminent writers. 


trations. 
especially in families. 


choice stories 


Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker present 


tlemen to their custom department, in that, hav- 
inga surplus of certain kinds of piece goods, they 
ean offer suitings and single 


| 

a very strong inducement for attention by gen- 
| 

i | 

ter at very low prices. 


garments for win 
Their statement is so 
candidly made that we refer to it with pleasure, | 
and cannot but think it will please many to the | 
ordering of winter clothing. 
The firm of John H. Pray, 
readily recognized the demands of the 
substantial 


Sons & Co. have 
times. 


and are offering at very low rates, 


reductions from former prices, the best makes 
and kinds of carpets, oil cloths, etc., ete. Bars | 
gains both at retail and wholesale can be secured | | 
at their establishment opposite the Adams House, | 
and customers will find that no better or cheaper 
place for the purchase of carpets, ete., exists in | 
the country. 


Messrs. Jordan, 


appear to be | 
Within the} 
last few months they have doubled their number 


Marsh & Co. 
doing a very large carpet trade. 


of carpet salesmen, and yet, to judge by appear- 
these do not prove sufficient to attend 


to the customers who crowd the carpet rooms. 


and suggestions in regard to reaching the masses | The fact is, the y are selling their carpets from 


of our people with the gospel which are worthy 
Though | particulars are given in their advertisement, and | half long by two broad, and is painted on an oak 


the consideration of all denominations. 
occupying no pulpit regularly, it is not improb- 
able that Mr. Murrly’s triends will have an op- 
portunity to hear him occasionally during the 
coniing months, and there are many who hope 
that the way may soon be opened for him to be 
settled over a church which shall be organized 
substantially upoa the plan which he has in- 
dicated. 
The 
Dp. D.,. 
noticeable event. 
church festy years. 
‘the parish by Henry Ware, Jr., as the successor 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who withdrew be- 
cause he could not conseienticusly administer 
the cummunion service. Mr. Robbins w 
young man of fine promise but of conservative 
He has had little faith in any of 


resignation of Rev. Chandler Robbins, 


of the Second church, in this city, is a 


was a 


pre dilections. 


the reforms, and locked on the new theology | their salesroom located at 94 Hanover street, | 
Ecclesiastically | they have a stock on hand and facilities for rap- | 
connected with the Unitarians, he kept away | id manufacture, not to be surpassed by any: | 


as littie less than shocking. 





He has been minister of that | cord with its reputation, 
Ile was recommended to| Europe the past season. 


10 to 25 per cent. cheaperthan heretofore. Full | 


special attention is called to the ‘textra supers” 
| 


which they are selling at $1 per yard. 
Mr. 


china and glass-ware dealer—whose roows at | 


Richard Briggs, the artistic crockery, 
the corner of Washington and School streets 
are an art-gallery of daily joy to scores of taste- 
tul people—is now offering his entire stock of 
choice goods at very low prices. His establish- 
ment is the oldest crockery house in this city, 
if not the country, and his offerings are in ac- 
and his research in 
We cordially com- 
mend housekeepers and givers of holiday gifts 
to look at the rich stock. 

It is forty-two years (15832 ) since the house of 
Sowle & Ward, mirror dealers, was established, 
and during this long period it has 


| be ead of dealers in this specialty. 


|a young American sculptor, Bartlett, 
| just now, home from his studies in Paris. 


j sent the great original as preaching at his fa- 


| ther’s grave. 


stood at the | 
Now, wiih | 


per and informal exhibition. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS’ GALLERY. 


For Perfection 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE “FEET 


Of those” who wear ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. 


No more ragged soles. Ladies, ask your dealers for 
them. Buy no others. A dark line around the sole 
shows where the channel is cu . 


A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 
years’ experience, desires a position in a lawyer’s 
Office. She is a superior copyist, and can furnish the 
best of references. Address box 75, Cambridge P. O. 

aug29 tr 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m oct24 


LADIES’ FINEST FURNISHINGS. 


WEDDING OUTEITS 


OF 


Underwear,. 


A GREAT SPECIALTY WITH OUR HOUSE. 














THE GRAND 


PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


in Ladies’ 
UVDERW EAR of their own 


manufacture, by the 


MASSACHUSETTS} CHARITABLE 


MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


BOSTON, 1874. 


novl4 


CARPETS 


AT 


Reduced 
Prices. 


WE OFFER THE 


lt 


LARGEST STOCK 


OF THE 


Best Goods 


ALWAYS AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & CO. 


32s, 330 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite the Adams House. 


novi4 It 


ers, all of whom displayed fine specimens of ABOUT MIRRORS ! ' 


The Club held their first regular meeting for | Gold Gilt Pier ad Mantel Mirrors 
° t i] 


Gold Gilt Cornices to match. 


Wal. & Gilt Pier & Mantel Mirrors 


with Cornices to match. 


There is a beautiful collection of pictures at Wal. & Ebony Pier & Mantel Mirrors 


this gallery. Cole, Smith, Brown, Gay, sige 
fellow, Babcock, Mrs. Darrah, and others, 

the American family of artists, are repres ae 
The foreign pictures include paintings by Cour- 
bet, Diaz, Lambinet, Carl Daubigny, DeCock, 
Noel Saunier, LaRochenoire, Schenck, Mon- | 
chot, Henriette Ronner, etc. There is a beau- | 
tiful memorial-vase in the gallery—the work of | 
who is, | 
He 
is a pupil of Frenier, with whom he will remain 
several years longer. The 
tic in design, and is executed with rare intelli- 


vase is highly artis- 


gence as well as skill. 
IN GENERAL. 
The medallion of John Wesley, which, with 
Dean Stanley's consent, is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey, much to the disgust of the ex- | 


/treme ritualists, or “millinery men,” as they ! 


|are termed by spiteful heretics, is nearly ready, | 


and the bas-relief under the profile will repre- | 
| 


A fine picture by Van-Dyck has just been dis- 
covered at (Somme) Corbie, in the house of M 
Dowailly, formerly a bailiff. It represents the 


' interior of the painter’s apartment and his family 


ona day of kerinesse, and is composed of six 
figures. The room is decorated with an ‘‘Ecce 
Homo” by the great artist, and with other curi- 
about three feet and a 


osities. This work is 


| panel. 





Sunday Services. 
a se hela HALL. 413 Washington street.—Mrs. 
. Palmer, one of the most brilliant and popular 
Pe ance speakers of the age. will lecture betore the 
“Music Hall Society of Spiritualists,” Sunday, at J 1-4, 
P.M.. Fee ten cents. simging by a choice quartette. | 





| 


BUSIN ESS N OTICES. 





Look AY THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS’S, 601 


Ww ater, aR street, and remember that sick frieud! 


“BE sU RE. 

When’era step you wish to take, 

Be sure” to take it would be richt; 
Ur you some sad mistake may make 

Which may life’s brightest prospects blight, 
Prevention better is than cure,” 

As thousands to their joy have found: 
Then, would you happiness secure, 

Mep not upon forbidden ground. 
Whene’er the BoYs may need new CLOTHES, 

Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 
Be sure” to “Suit” them at FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





warming” 
esque scenes have been illustrated with the utmost 
care and with a felicity which perfectly satisdes Mr. 


Golden Weddings. 
/ could be more appropriate or more beautiful. 


with Cornices to match, 


" Reception Room MIRRORS, 


Dressing Room MIRRORS, 
Dining Room MIRRORS, 
Library MIRRORS, 
Hall MIRRORS, 
Ete., Ete,, Ete. 
Gold Gilt Boudoir Tables, 
Gold Gilt Clock Stands, 


Gold Gilt Pedestals. 
Wood Mantel Pieces 
RORS to match, 
signs of our own, or from designs 
turnished by ARCHITECTS. All 
|of our own manutacture. 


with MIR- 


trom new de- 





SALESROOM, 94 HANOVER STREET. 


Factory 514 Harrison avenue and No. 1 Randolph St. 


SOWLE & WARD. 


novit 3m 


Ready Re cidin maddie: Haw. 18, 


The Finest Holiday Book. 


LONGFELILOW’S NEW POEM, 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


Superbly illustrated from Designs by Miss Hallock 


and Thomas Moran, Engraved by A. V.S. Anthony 
and W. 


J. Linton. Tastefully bound in cloth, 35.00; 
morocco antique, 39.00. 

This charming poem celebrates the Life 
Househole 1, from the hanging of the crane ( 
to the Golden We ding. 


of the 
“house- 
Its many pictur- 


Longtellow. In every respect —in theme, poetic | 
| bes uty. artistic ex ellence and mechanical execution. 

~The Hanging of the Crane” is a volume of rare su- 
periority. and as a Gift-Book for Weddings, Birthdays, 
or Christmas Holidays, nothing 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


Life, containing “Rab and his Friends.” 
My Chateaux,” by | 
Stories and Sketches by 
HAWTHORNE, * 


VoL. 4. 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” * 
G. W. CURTIs; and other 
HOWELLS, WILLIS, 


lime little classic of LINCOLN’s Gettysburg Speech. | 
Price. $1.00. 





a*s For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


stantial ° 


Sent, postpaid, on 


~ 


novlé 


YOu 








Need not fear there is <_< 
CHOATE’sS 
bee _ used with = safety by amau 


Ik MARVEL,” | 
| LaMB, MACAULAY, and others, ending with the sub- 


-| Crockery, 


—aT— 


Wholesale Prices. 


The Subscriber offers as follows: 


Decorated Dinner Sets, VERY 
Decorated Tea Sets, 
Decorated Toilet Sets, LOWEST 


White French China Dinner Sets, 


White French China Tea Sets, WHOLESALE 
Best English White Ware, 
Table Glass, all qualities. PRICES. 


All purchases delivered in the neighboring towns 
free of expense. 

Orders from a distance receive special attention. 
The public are invited to avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity to obtain first-class goods at lowest 
wholesale prices. 


RICHARD BRIGGS 


137 Washington, cor. School Street, 
BOSTON. 


_Established 1798. 2 


TO NEW ENCLAND 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Aleock’s White Crockery Ware. 


The subscriber, having special arrangements with 
Messrs. Henry Alcock & Co., of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, is enabled to keep a constant supply of their 
justly celebrated White Granite Ware, which he offers 
at retail at the VERY LOWEsST WHOLESALE 
PRICES. The quality of these goods is well known 
to the Housekeepers of New England, and they now 
have an Opportunity to furnish their tables at lower 
prices than tor many years, 

Orders trom @ distance receive special care and 


ee RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington, cor. of School St., Boston. 
_ Established 1708. 2t 


novié — 





_novit 


- NOVELTIES 


-—-IN— 


CHINA AND CLASS. 


Established 179s. 





Richard Briggs, 137 Washington, 
Corner of School St., Boston, would respect- 
fully inform his customers and the public that he will 
offer for their inspection during the Autumn, & suc- 
cession of choice articles in China, Glass, &c., which 
has never been equalled in this country. The ar- 
rivals will be frequent, comprising his perronal se- 
lections in Europe, and the public may be assured 
they can at all times find in this stock articles of 
utility and beauty which are not in the hands of 
othér Importers. He has taken special pains to 
secure Attractive Goods at Moderate Prices. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


novlt 137 Washington St., Boston. 


INITIALS, MONOGRAMS, 
CRESTS, ETC. 


The subscriber has special facilities for Engrav- 
ings on Glass and Decorating on China, Initials, 
Monograms, etc.. in the most elegant manner. 

Ile gives particular attention to Matching up Sets 


2t 


when cesired. 

All Decorations are guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Entire Services made to order after 
any design at the shortest notice. 


Richard Brivegs, 


137 Washington, cor. School Street, Boston. 
novlit 2t 


SPECIAL PRICES... 


CUSTOM DEPARTHIE 


Having in our wholesale piece goods department a 
surplus of certain kinds of flue foreign Winter Wool- 
en Goods—the sale of which has been retarded by 
the long-continued warm weather—we have decided 
to offer a number of styles in our CUSTOM DE- 
PARTMENT at specially low prices for garments 
made to measure. 

We specify some of the goods referred to, as fol- 
lows :— 

Fine Silk Mixed Winter Suitings, in several designs. 
but all neat, tasteful styles—imported this season— 
from the manufactory of Iwan Simonis, in Verviers, 
Belgium, 

Brown and Blue Pigue Winter Coating, from Wiese 
Brothers, in Werden, Prussit. 

Fine Winter Diagonals from C. & F. Schnabel, in 
Huekeswagen. 

Suitings— Blue with white and gold silk mixture, 
from Lutgenau & Wiehager, Huckeswagen, Prussia. 
Finest Faney Worsted Suitings from George Brook, 
Jv., in Hudderstield, England. 

Several styles Faney and Mixed Suitings from W. 
Scott of Dumntries and R. & A. Sandersonot Selkirk, 
Seotland. 

These, with a number of other kinds of high-class 
goods, We Wish to close out with the 
delay, and have therefore marked on them the follow- 
ing prices for orders in our Custom Department :— 


east possible 





For double-breasted Frock or Sack Coat $30 
Single-breasted Frock or Sack Coat........ $27 
WeOWEOUE soos ccsivaetweonescbts Cddasesnebawad fl2 
Waistcoat, double or single-breasted..... $7 


Notwithstanding the fact that these are from 15 to 
30 per cent. below the usual prices, purchasers are 
assured that the articles furnished shall be first-class 
in every respect. 

As, in case of any decided increase of orders in our 
Custom Department upon the coming of colder 
weather, we obliged to withdraw these 
special bargains tor the time, we ask our friends and 
customers Who may wish to improve this opportunity 
to leave their orders at as early a t:me as possible. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER 


novit 


might be 


AT 
BEAL & HOOPER’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Cor. Washington St.and Haymarket Square, 


Purchasers will find an elegant assortment of 
RICH, MEDIUM & LOW-PRICED 


Chamber Sets, 
PARLOR, LIBRARY AND DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Parlor Desks, Book Cases, Hall Stands, 
Shaving Stands, Etc., Etc., 


BEAL & HOOPER, 





} = 
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CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 
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@mws@, 


Trade Mark. Trade Mark, 


AMERICAN CHROWOS! 


Prang’s Art Educational Publications, 

Prang's Natural History Series, 

Prang’s Aids for Object Teaching, 

Prang's Keward of Merit, 

Prang’s Motto Cards, etc., etc., etc., 
Can be obtained through all Art-Dealers, Booksellers 
and Stationers throughont the United States, the Ter- 
riteries, the Canadas. England, Germany. France. 
Holland. Belgium. Australia, Central America, South 
A-nerica, China, and elsewhere. 

Please note that not all Chromos offered for sale 
| are “Prang’s American.’ 

Look to the titie aud trademark if you desire to 
buy these. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to any address 
| ON application. 








wee!" L. PRANG & CO. 


— aee PUBLISHERS, Boston, ta 9 


Which are offered to consumers at Wholesale Prices. | 


CHINA AND GLASS, 





~ LOWEST PRICES 


ON 


ARPETS 


SINCE 1860! 


JORDAN, 


MARSH 
& CO. 


OFFER THIS WEEK, 


5-FRAME 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Best Quality, $1.75. 


Marked down from $2.25. 


ENGLISH VELVETS. $2.00. 


Marked down from $3.00. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


Marked Down from $4 
to $2.50. 


AXMINSTERS, 


Marked Down trom $5 
to $3. 


AMERICAN TAPESTRIES, $1.10. 


CROSSLEY & SONS’ BEST ENG- 
LISH BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES, 


Marked Down from 


$1.62 to $1.25 
AS THE 


Greatest Bargain Yet 
WE SHALL OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF ALL THE 


BEST MAKES EXTRA SUPERS 
At $1 per Yard, 


Always Sold before at $1.25. 





We shall also make a stil] further reduc- 
tion of twelve and one-haif per cent, on 
three lots of 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


WHICH WE SHALL SELL 


At 371-2, 50 & 62 1-2 
Cents. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
lt 
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NEW GARMENTS 
FOR LADIES 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Have now open a great va- 
ety of the Newest Styles 
ot Garments tor Ladies, in 
rough and smooth Cloths, 
in Black and Colors, in va- 


rious New Designs and 


Trimmings, with the Latest 


Styles ot Garments in 


Matelasse. Also a fine as" 


sortment ot Matelasse, 


from which they will man- 
ufacture Garments to or- 


der. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


_hovi¢ It 


Henry Ward Beecher 


Writes to us as follows concerning his UL- 
STER COAT!! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov., 1874. 
Gentlemen—Last Winter you persuaded me to get 
au Ulster Overcoat. But even you could not now per- 
suade me to give it up. For cold weather, for driv- 
ing, above all,in chilly and windy weather, it is above 
all praise. Inside of it a man is as dry, warm and 
snug as if in w house by the fireside. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
To Invalids, Lecturers, Doctors and all who travel 
by land or sea, these Ulster Overcoats are indispen- 
sable. Full assortment at prices varying from $20 to 


50 now in stock! ! 


G.W. SIMMONS & SON, °° S*" 


32 To 38 North St., Bosto 


CARPETS, 


FROM DANVERS CARPET MILLS, 


DAMAGED 


By Fire and Water. 


Only 30,000 Yards, 


Left, and must be closed ou’ at once. 


ALSO, A SMALL INVOICE 


TAPESTRY, 


NEW and CHOICE STYLES, which we offer by the 
YARD or PIECE, at a great reduction from Manu- 
facturers’ prices. 


Washington, Corner Friend Street, 











HERRING’S, 


PATENT 
Champion 
FIRE 


AND 


BURGLAR PROOF 


NAFES! 


AWARDED THE 


UltA\ 
GOLD 
MEDAL 


FIRST PRIZE, 


—BY THE 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


OF BOSTON, 


—AND AT— 


World’s Fair, London 3; 
World’s Fair, New 


York,and Univer- 


sal Exposition, 
Paris, | 


WITH 30,000 FRANCS. 


FRANKLINITE IRON VICTORIOUS 
Over Welded Steel and Iron. 


Again decided by the most thorough Mechanics to 
be the best Drill Proof and Sledge Resistant Metal 
extant, after thorough tests by Sledging and Blow 
Pipe. 

GOLD MEDAL awarded HERRINGS & FARREL’S 
Fire and Burglar Proof Safes by the Mass. Charitable 
Mechanic Association, in.Boston, September, 1874, 
over the combined opposition of New England. 
Herring’s Patent Champion Safes have Preserved 
Millions of Treasure, Books and Papers in the Great 
Fires ot Chicago, Boston, Portland, and in more acci- 
dental fires than all other Safes combined. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE, NEVER FAIL. 


Herring's Patent Improved Bankers’ Safes, proot 
against Nitro-Glycerine, Powder, Wedges, Sledges, 
Jack Screws, and every appliance used by Burglars. 
We would respectfully refer to the following banks, 
bankers and business firms who have purchased and 
are using our PATENT FRANKLINITE BURGLAR 
WORK since the Great Fire in Boston, sold them by 
our Bostou House: 


NATIONAL REVERE BANK, BOSTON. 


This set of Burglar Proof Vault Doors were pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the Estate of Joshua Sears, 
alter the most thorough investigation of the effect of 
the Blow Pipe upon Franklinite Iron and Welded 
Steel and Iron, giving Franklinite Iron the preference, 
and their action was earnestly indorsed by the Bank 
Ofiicers. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
BOSTON. 


These Burglar Proof Vault Doors were purchased 
by Mr. Gardner Brewer, the owner of the building, 
after fully investigating the benefits of Franklinite 
Iron over Welded Steel and Iron, and approved by the 
Bank Officers. 


Boylston National Bank, Boston. 


Emigrant Savings Bank, do. 
Sears Estate, do. 
Oummings & Sears, do. 
Gardner Brewer & Co., do. 
S. Strausberger, do. 
C. H. Graves & Co., do. 
J. 0. Davis, do. 
Benj. A. Hersey, do. 
J.8.&E. Wright &Co., do. 


Warren Inst. for Savings, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

A. P. Holmes, do. 
Chicopee Savings Bank, Chicopee, Mass. 
Safety Fund National Bank, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Athol National Bank, Athol, Mass. 
National Exchange Bank, Salem, Mass. 
First Congregational Society, do. 

New Bedford Inst. for Savings, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Houlton Savings Bank, Houlton, Me. 

A. H. Fogg & Co., do. 

Madigan & Donworth, do. 

Veazie National Bank, Bangor, Me. 

After full investigation, giving the preferance to 
Franklinite iron over welded steel and iron. 
Second National Bank, Skowegan, Me. 
Johnson & Phair, Presque Isle, Me. 

0. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Oonn. 
First National Bank, Bristol, R. I. 
National Eagle Bank, do. 

National Bank of R. I., Newport, RB. I. 

H. P. Moore, Concord, N. H. 

Rochester Savings Bank, Rochester, N. H. 
A. Godard & Co., (Bankers), Gouverneur, 
N. Y. 

Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Corel, Haffords & Co., (Bankers), Fall Riv- 
er, Mass. 


Herring's Patent Bankers’ and Fire 
and Burglar Safes, aontaining all the 
MODERN Improvements, such as 
Tongue and Groove and Lever Hinge, 
Rubber-packed Air-tight Flange-—the on- 
ly preventive against the introduction of 
explosives—-together with the largest stock 
of FIRE-PROOF SAFES New 
England, and at prices that defy com- 
petition, can be found at our salesroom. 


in 


Herrings & Farrel, 
Nos. 56 & 60 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 

251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 
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807 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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f _ ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Parker-Memorial Entestaipencate 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREBTS. 





Sunday Evening, Nov. 15, at 7 1-2 o’cleck, 


GRAND CONCERT 


—BY THE— 


BOSTOM SWEDISH SINGERS, 


Assisted by Miss ANNA STARBIRD, Soprano; Mr. A 
NORDSTROM, Tenor; Mr. F. T. SCHMEISER, phd 
and Mr. J. Jacobs, Pianist. 


Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT, at the Boston Music 
Hall, Thursday, Nov. 19, at 3 P. M. precisely. 

PART 1.—Overture to “Les Abencerrages,” Cheru- 
bint; Old English Madrigal by Weelkes (1600), and 
part-song, Mendolssvhn, (first appearance of gy Cr- 
CILIA, a chorus of over 100 mixed voices, B. J. LANG, 
director); Symphony in D, Mozart. Part Il.=The 
“FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT,” by Mendelssohn, tor 80- 
los chorus and orchestra (THE CECILIA.) 

Season tickets for the re maining nine concerts, with 
reserved seats, $3.00; tickets for the single concert, 
$1.00. For sale at the Music Hall. u novié 














THES 


GRAND FAIR 


IN AID OF THE 


NEW CATHEDRAL 


WILL OPEN IN THE 
Cathedral on Washington Street, 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 16, 


AtT7o’clock. Music by 
BROWN’S BRIGADE BAND. 
Open daily (Sundays excepted) from 3to10 P. M. 
Admiesion 25 cents; Season Tickets $1.00 
novl4 


ARTISTS’ SALE. 


A collection of Paintings by 


E. L. WEEKS and 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


Comprising a great vuriety of subjects and including 
some of the best productions of these well-known 
artists. Now on exhibition at the Bg wit of 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 127 Tremont 
street. 

To be sold by Auc _ on Thursday, November 19, 
1874, at 11 o’clock A. t novlé 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Largest Music School in the World ! 


Employs only the most emi: ent instructors. and 
affords a brilliant list of Free Advantages in addition 
to the regular lessons, withcul extra charge. ition 
at the lowest rates. 


Winter Term Opens November 23. 


Send for Circulars to E. TOURJEE, 
nov? 3t Director, Boston Music Hall. 


BOSTON “CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
154 Tremont Street, 


Winter Term begins MONDAY, Nov. 23d. 

ag ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. 
Instruction is given by the best eachers. Full and 
complete Study of Reading at Sight, Theory of Music 
and Harmony, free to Pupils 

Also, DAILY ORGAN PRACTICE, Lectures, Con- 
certs, ete. Situations found for competent pupils. 
Rate of tuition as moderate as that of any other first 
class Music School. 


Send for Circular or apply to 
nov7 3t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, 


339 WASHINGTON STREET. 
GRAND PUPILS’ CONCERYFY, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY, NOV. 16, AT 
21-2 O'CLOCK P.M. 

Parents wishing to give their children a thorough 
musical education are respectfully invited to attend 
this Concert. which is especially adapted to illus- 
trate the various degrees of excellence to which 
pupils of all grades and ages have attained, and to 
judge of the superiority of the original methods 
employed in this Conservatory. 
Winter Term commences Nov 
TERMS.—Class Lessons, $15, $25. Private 
one-hour lessons, twice a week, from $10 to gso. 
Private (half-hour), twice a week, $20 to $40. Private 
half hour). once a week, $10 to 320. SPECIAL AD- 

YANTAGES FOR EVENING. Turrton—Piano and 









231, 24th and 25th. 
20, 


Vocal Classes, four in class, $10 te 315. Elocution 
and Languages, four in class, 310 to $15. Wind, 
String and Orchestral Instruments, $10 to $15. CAR- 


LYLE PETERSILEA, Director. PH.B. ANDREAE, 
~~ rintendent. 
NOTICE.—Applications may be made at any time, 


and lessons already given will be deducted. 2¢ nov? 


MUSEUM OF F FINE ARTS. 


MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


BOSTON ATHEN ZUM 
NOW OPEN 
From 0 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Kanlbach’s Cartoon of the “ERA OF THE RE- 
FORMATION,” etc., etc. 


Prices of admission—Single Tickets, 50 cents; Pack- 
ages of five, $2. septes 


THE GERMANIA BAND, 
Grand or Small Orchestra, or Military Band, wil 
for Concerts, Weddings 


continue to furnish music 


Balls, Parties, Fairs, Picnics, Parades, Serenades, 
and all other occasions,;where One music is required. 
New uniforms this season, and the most elegant ever 
seen in Boston. 


W. C. NICHOLS, Agent, 
septs tf 33 Court Street. 








COLD WEATHER IS UPON US! 


AND THE 


“PALACE” 
CLOTHING-HOUSE 


Is prepared to furnish at the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


Every Article Needed by Gentlemen in the 


Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods 


“THE PALACE,” 


Corner Washington and Essex Sts., 
BOSTON. tf 


novlé 


SOMETHING NEW *: 
GRIFFINS'’S MONUGRAM STATIONERY. 
Send One Dollar an. Ten Cents, snd receive 3 
mail a box of GRIFFIN'S FINE FRENCH STATIO. 
ERY! with your movogram stamped artistic all 
GRIFFIN’S, 40 Temple Place, Up 





Flight. lyr po alragg 
"CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
YITY OF BOSTON. 


~TREMONT STREET. 


BOARD OF STBEET COMMISSIONERS. 

A PUBLIC HEARING on the widening of TREM- 
ONT STREET, pon the westerly side. from Park to 
Boylston street, will be held by the Board of Street 
Commissioners. at the City He ill,on MONDAY, No 
vember lth, 1874, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
By order of the 7 i of Street Commissioners. 
novl¢ J. H. JENKINS, Cierk 


[TY OF B..0..8. F708, 
EXTENSION OF AUBURN STREET. 








IN THE BOARD OF STREET Tay soe 

Nov. 5, 1874. 
Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety 
and convenience of the inhabitants require that AU- 
BURN STREET should be laid out, north of Living- 
stone street, and extended to Leverett street, as 
shown on a plan at this office, it is theretore nevebee 
Ordered, That due notice be given to the City of Bos- 
ton, the heirs of Joshua Bennett, Danie! Boyle and 
wife, the heirs of Daniel Breen, and all other persons 
interested, that this Board intend to lay out and ex- 
tend the street before mentioned, by taking - portion 
of their land and laying out the same as »ublic 
street; and also that (ue notice be given ty all per- 
sons and parties owning or having any rights in es- 
tates that will be benetited re 4 the said proposed lay- 
ing out and extension of said street, that this Board 
intend to assess a portion of the expense thereof 
upon the estates so benefited according to law; and 
that THURSDAY, the nineteenth day of November, 
at 11 o'- lock, A.M, is assigned as the ti.oe for hea: 
any objections which may be ms ule to etid taking an 
laying out and extending, or to said assessment. 

Passed : J.H. JENKINS, Clerk. 

Atrue copy. Attest: J.H. JENKINS, Clerk, 
novls 


BRUsHiS of every known style aod 
ATE’S, 





TOOTH less “ois 


Under Kevere House, 





so a 


TT AE «<a yeaa eentinin. mire 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences.---X X. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


“he scheme of African colonization was urged, 
professedly, in the interest and for the good of 
the free colored people of the United States; 
but, strangely enough, they were never con- 
sulted respecting it, nor were their opinions, 
feelings or wishes in the least regarded! In- 
deed, the champions of the scheme no more 
thought of consulting them than Mr. Bergh 
now thinks of consulting horses, dogs, and 
other animals in regard to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of his efforts in their behalf! Such was 
the contempt of colonizationists for those whose 
highest welfare they professed to have at heart. 
Nay, more; the scheme was not only adopted 
and urged without the advice and concurrence 


of the free people of color, but in the face of 


their earnest and indignant protest. What mat- 
tered it that they loved the country in which 


they were born—loved it in spite of the most 
terrible scorn and oppression—and that they 
were resolved to remain in it rather than be 
banished to the wilds whence their progenitors 
were stolen? What business had ‘‘niggers,” 
even though free, to have opinions and prefer- 
ences as to what white men might choose to co 


with them? 
‘Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to ‘go and die.’” 


Individual colored men—a very few—were won 
over to the scheme either by flattery or the hope 
of bettering their condition; but the great mass 
of the colored people, and more especially the 
most intelligent of their number, saw through it 
from the first, and repudiated and denounced it. 
Even in Virginia they were prompt to utter 
Acknowledging, in view of their 
oppressed condition, that some asylum might be 
of advantage to a portion of their number, they 
yet earnestly protested against being sent to 
Africa, declaring that they would ‘‘prefer being 
colonized in the most remote corner of the 


their protest. 


From Hartford, New Haven, Lyme and Mid- 

dletown, Ct.; New Bedford and Nantucket, 

Mass.; Pittsburgh, Columbia, Lewistown and 

Harrisburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y. ; Trenton, 

N. J., and Providence, R.I., came voices of 
protest equally earnest and emphatic, showing 

with what unanimity the great body of the free 

colored population of the United States rejected 

the scheme of colonization as inimical to their 
interests. 

From Wilmington, Del., came an address of 
great ability, from which}I must make a brief 
extract :— 

“We feel it a duty we owe to] ourselves, our 
children and posterity to enter our protest 
against a device so fraught with eviltous. We 
are natives of the United States; our ancestors 
were brought to this country by means over 
which they had no control; we have our attach- 
ments to the soil, and we feel that we have 
rights in common with othe- Americans. _That 
this formidable society has become a barrier to 
our improvement must be apparent to every 
individual who will but reflect on the course to 
be pursued by the emissaries of this unhallowed 
project, many of whom, under the name of 
ministers of the gospel, use their influence to 
turn public sentiment to our disadvantage by 
stigmatizing our morals, misrepresenting our 
characters, and endenvoring to show what they 
are pleased to call the sound, policy of perpetu- 
ating our civil and political disabilities for the 
avowed purpose of forcing us to emigrate to the 
western cuast of Africa......We beg leave 
most respectfully to ask the friends of African 
cclonization whether their Christian benevo- 
lence cannot in this country be equally as ad- 
vantageously applied, if they are actuated by 
that disinterested spirit of love and friendship 
for us which they profess? Have not they in 
the United States a field sufficiently extensive 
to show itin? Why should we be requested to 
remove to Africa and thus be separated from all 
we huld dear in a moral point of view before 
their Christian ben-volence can be exercised in 
our behalf? Surely there is no country, of which 


United Siates tu being exiled to a foreign coun- | we have any knowledge, that offers greater fa- 


t 


the subject. Their chairman, James Forten 


was one of the most distinguished sailmakers in 


the United States, he having made the sails fo 


the first vessel ever commissioned in the U. S. 
He was a man of wealth, too, who gave 


navy. 


ry.” 

The colored people of Philadelphia, among 
whom were not a few who were highly esteemed 
by the whites for their intelligence, enterprise 
and moral worth, held a public meeting as early 
as January, 1817, to express their sentiments on 


cilities for the improvement of the unlearned, 
or where benev>lent and philanthropic individ- 
als can find a people whose situation has greater 
claims on their Christian sympathies, than the 
people of color.” 

Individual colored men—the noblest and 
>| most intelligent of their clase—wrote on the 
subject in the Liberator, showing by irrefra- 
T| gable argument the injustice of the colonization 
scheme. Mr. James Forten, of Philadelphia, 
whose name I have mentioned before, made this 


What strange freight fills it? Yonder heavy sail 
Covers some form of blurr’d and shapeless 


dread ; : 
Rude is the pall, but fitted well to veil 
The ocean’s outcast dead. 


His name, his story? Vain it were to guess, 
But short to sum: a waif, a mystery; 
Death's mocking gloss upon life’s loveliness ; 
A secret uf the sea. 


—London World. — 


Tue Germ oF THE ‘‘MARSEILLaISE.”—Some 
very fine phrases have been uttered concerning 
the spontaneous origin of the ‘‘Marsceillaise,” 
in the midst of the revolutionary ferment, and 
the page which Lamartine consecrated to the 
subject cannot be read without emotion. But, 
artistically, a man belongs to his own age; he 
is indebted to it for genuine inspiration, and, 
even though he be really and truly a genius, he 
always appropriates some idea, some form, or 
some combination, which he requires, and trans- 
forms it after his own manner, without giving a 
thought as to whence it came. Where should 
we seek for the musical origin of the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise” if not in the circumstances of the 
author’s own country and time? With a view 
of finding traces of it even in Germany an 
elaborate comparison was instituted between 
the ‘‘Marseillase” and other productions; but 
the comparison, though interesting and in- 
genious, is sterile, in so far as it exhibits the 
poet-musician intent on compiling old masses 
and old motets, till he discovers in them the 
necessary means for stimulating his own imagi- 
nation. A man comes across immediate and 
familiar sources of inspiration, without, so to 
speak, being aware of the fact; he commences 
by assimilating them, and then, under certain 
given circumstances, his imagination soars bold- 
y upwards, and rises to a height which leaves 
far beneath it the incentives which first in- 
spired him. 

Has the reader ever attentively gone through 
the lyrico-dramatic repertory of the end of the 
18th century, and, above all, the scores, then all 
the fashion, of Nina, Camille, Alezis, Guludre, 
and twenty others, from the light and easy pen 
of Dalayrac? Is the reader acquainted with 
the opera of Raoul de Créqui, performed for 
the first time at the Italien, Paris, the 13th 
October, 1789? The origin of the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise” is clearly apparent in it, as regards both 
the words and the music. Save for the differ- 
ence of key, Rouget de Lisle appropriates note 
for note the concluding bars of Raoul de Cré- 
qut. In the dialogued motives which follow it is 
easy to recognize certain elements that helped 


for titled mankind, a very rare and unusual 
trial. 
of rank have 


whelming sense of superiority ; and though this 
is sometimes scarcely enough to calm down 


within bounds. But Byron had been so brought 


least it was not entirely his fault. It was the 
miserable result of false training, a low order 
of ideas, a false position, and a mistaken esti- 
mate of humanthings and ways. Had his mind, 
as separate from his genius, been of a higher 
order, he would have righted himself, and got 
free of the evil bias which had been given to his 
young life. But his mind was rigid, and, when 
once set into any habit of thought, very difficult 
to move from it.” In the second chapter of his 
life, too, which was still more important than 
the first, he was almost as entirely left to the 
sway of chance as if he had been an Arab of the 
streets. He had no friends to guide him in the 
doubly Gangerous passage from youth to man- 
hood. His guardian kept aloof, frightened, it is 
said, by the mother, who stood in the way of 
every discipline; and no other man or woman 
in the world had the courage to confront that 
.termagant, or make any effort to help the boy, 
who very soon, as was natural, emancipated him- 
self from the foolish, furious, and capricious 
sway which had no reason in it, though doubt- 
less he took advantage of her assistance to re- 
sist other authority. 

Thus Byron entered upon life without moral 
guidance or support of any kind, amid all the 
temptations of an unusually dangerous position, 
with no example or tradition in his own family 
but those of dissipation and debauchery, and 
without any friend to protect him from the con- 
sequences of his inexperience, or to tempt him 
tovirtue; and notwithstanding the rank of which 
he thought so highly, and the independence 
which probably many a foolish lad would envy 
him, few men in any class, even the poorest, 
have begun life so utterly unprovided, so impov- 
erished and friendless. 


Magazine. 


The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered, in the footpaths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday 


He had every gift that 
even imagination could desire, except the gift 
of knowing how to use them. — Blackwood's 


Haze Biossoms.—(By John G. Whittier. ) 


‘*William,” said one Quaker to another, ‘‘thee 


ernor wants to see thee particularly.’” 
Taking up a Collection.—The Rev. Brother 


the colored churchin Texas. A shorttime since 


meeting at Double Bayou, Brother Rivers said 
he thought it his duty to remind the congrega- 
tion that the servant was worthy of his hire, and, 
though he was a member of the Baptist Church, 
he felt it his duty to say to his friends that Broth- 
er Johnson had worked hard in the good cause, 
and, though he belonged to another church, the 
brothers should give according to their means 
toward the support of the reverend brother. He 
then took his seat. Brother Johnson rose, and 
said: ‘‘I feels highly complimented at the re- 
marks of the dear brothers, and will say to you 
all, sisters, I bless the Lord that I works in his 
field; yet, dis mortal body must have things to 
liveon. I know none of you have much money, 
but you have taters, turnips, and things of dis kind 
dat will help Brother Johnson’s mortal body, and 
if you will just speak right out, and say what each 
one can give, Brother Rivers will write it down, 
so Brother Johnson will know just what to come 
after, and how big a cart to bring along.” The 
collection was made up by some giving corn, 
some potatoes, some turnips, all calling out 
from their seats what they would give. Brother 
Johnson seemed pleased at the amount given, 
as far as it went. He rose and thanked them, 
and said: ‘‘Now, brothers and sisters, you have 
given liberally wid che tongue, but don’t think 
it is going to end there, for I is coming down 
here wid a big ox wagon, and going around to 
each one of you wid this paper in my hand, and 
will expect you to come out and help Brother 
Johnson to put these two bushels, and these 
three bushels, and these five bushels, and these 
seven bushels, and all these bushels into dat ox 
wagon, and there will still be room for more, as 
I is going to bring a big wagon. Now, can’t I 
hear some one say dey will give Brother John- 


a hog.” 


among them who should bring the hog. 


can have him.” 


son, a hog, or some little pigs if dey can’t spare 
This caused quite a titter among the 
brothers and sisters, and quite a discussion 
At last 
one brother said: ‘‘Brother Johnson, I’s got 
some hogs down in de marsh, but I’s got no 
time to get dem up, but if you can go down dare 
and catch one, and put him in your cart, you 
Brother Johnson said: ‘Dat 


ment; second, the conducting wire, running to 


Most of those who are born to the perils | knows I never call anybody names; but, Will-| a distant point; and third, the apparatus for re- 
at least the safeguard of being| iam, if the Governor of the State should come| ceiving the sound at that distant point. 
used to it, and finding their position natural. | to me end say, ‘Joshua, I want thee to find me | transmitting apparatus consists of a key-board 
They have the gentle indifference of use and|the biggest liar in the State of New York,’ I | having a number of electro-magnets correspond- 
wont to deaden any sentiment of elation or over- | would come to thee and say, ‘William, the Gov-| ing with the number of keys on the board, to 


The 


which are attached vibrating tongues or reeds, 
tuned to a musical scale. Ary of these tongues 


that glorious consciousness it at least keeps it | Johnson is quite a noted Methodist preacher of | can be separately set in motion by depressing 


the key corresponding to it. Thus atune may 


up as to be something like the proverbial ‘‘beg- | there was a union religious revival in Chambers | be played by manipulating the keys in the same 
gar on horseback.” It was not his fault, or at| county among the colored population, and, at a| way as those of an ordinary piano or melodeon. 


The music, produced entirely by electricity, of 
these notes is so distinctly audible in the next 
room that, in spite of much talking, there is no 
difficulty in determining what tune the manipu- 
lator is playing. ‘To this transmitting instru- 
ment the conducting wire is attached, the 
other end being attached to the receiving ap- 
paratus, which may be anything that is sono- 
rous so long as it is in some degree a con- 
ductor of electricity. A violin with a thin strip 
of metal stretched between the strings at a 
point where the bridge of the instrument is or- 
dinarily placed, will, on receiving the sound 
transmitted through the conducting wire from 
the piano, give out atone very similar in quality 
to that of an ordinary violin. If, then, the metal 
strip is electrically connected with a wire say 
500 or 1000 miles long, which has its distant end 
properly connected with the transmitting in- 
strument, any one at the receiving end can dis- 
tinctly hear, without the aid of electro-magnet- 
ism, the tune or air which is being played 500 
or 1000 miles away from him, if he properly 
manipulates the receiving apparatus. The 
length of the wire connecting the transmitting 
with the receiving apparatus may be one mile or 
10,000 miles, provided that the insulation is 
sufficiently good to prevent the escape of the 
electric current before it reaches its destination. 
In fact there seems to be no limit to the distance 
to which sound, of any desired pitch, may be 
thus conveyed with from two to five ceils of 
| battery, all the conditions being proper. The 
quality or timbre of the tones depends upon the 
character of the receiving apparatus, which may 
be a violin prepared as described above, a tin 
hoop, with foil paper heads stretched over it, 
after the fashion of a baby’s rattle, a nickel 
tive-cent piece, an old oyster can, and a thou- 
sand other things. A sound, sufficiently loud 
to read Morse telegraph characters. made by in- 
terrupting, with the common telegraph key, one 
sustained note has been obtained, under favor- 
able circumstances, at the receiving end of the 
wire without any more scientific sounding ap- 
paratus than that of a piece of common tissue 
paper. 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 
We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
ive estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing enzaged the services of a first-class arti-t for 
that purpose. augld 


Established 1848. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 


604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 


MANUFACTURERS’ |THE HEALTH-LIFT, 


AS ADMINISTERED AT 
DR. PAUL’S Rooms, 149A Tremont St., 


Improves the Circulation—Relieves the Aching 
Brain —Strengthens Weak Organs - Deepens the 
Breathing -Warms the Extremities—Quiets Nervous 
Irritability—Regulates the Heart’s Action~Promotes 
Digestion—Increases the General Vitality. 

Separate rooms for Ladies. No change of dress. 
Trial-lifts gratis. Visitors always welcome. Hours, 
9A.M.to6 P. M. oct 17 


J. L. FAIRBANKS 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
ocul7 tf 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superio 
facilities of their rooms (ineluding a PASSENGER 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superio 
to anything produced in the city. tf septzd 


THE GREAT 


NEW ELECTRICAL CURE! 


French and Viennese Systems. 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Continue to treat every form of disease, chrome an 
acute, benefiting all and curing many deemed utter 
hopeless by their highly successful method of admin 
i-tering electricity. : 

They also give the delightful and invigorating Elec 
trical Vapor Baths. : 

The mest obscure and complicated cases examined 
and deseribed with infallible precision by the won 
derful Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, acknowledged to 
be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. 

Pupils received. 
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155 West Brookline Street. 
(2 Doors FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 


Aside from the intense interest which this dis- BOSTON. 


covery will naturally excite in the scientific rs septl2 
world—as to the causes which produce this ex- SPECIALTY, <5 


traordi y elec »hysiological pt e >| W W 7 > . 
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Wire Sereens and Mosquito Bars. - ; 


of the marvellous—it is evident thaf, although 
the practical uses te which it may be put cannot Sngraver and Statio ner, 
july4 eee eee No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 


as yet be recited, quite enough has been demon- 
mee july4 BOSTON. tt 


strated to show that, from its basis, a new sys- Soe aet — 
PRATT & WENTWORTH, |~— 


tem of telegraphy, both for aerial and sub- 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


marine lines, of a simple, rapid and economical 
character, can be introduced. Mr. Gray has 
STOVES, RANCES, 
FURNACES, 


applied for patents on his invention in this coun- 
—AND— 


try and all the countries of Europe. 
HOLLOW WARE. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & C0. 
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to form the rest of the French revolutionary 
hymn; thus, we may cite among other things, 
the modulation on the words ‘‘Frappons ces 
perfides soldats,” which leads up to a general 
outburst. We have the same harmonic process 
ending in the same result. Lastly, there is the 
cry, ‘‘Aux armes!” set, in the one case, toa 
long chord on the tonic, and, in the other, to a 
similar harmony followed by the dominant. An 
imitative movement crops up in both themes: 
“‘Marchons!” says the quartet, with the reply, 
from the chorus, ‘‘C’est l’ennemi.” ‘‘March- 
ons,” says, in its turn, the National Hymn of 
France, repeating in canon the same subject. 
The peroration offers only distant analogies. 
Dalayrac winds up with repetitions of phrases, 
according to the fashion of the day. Rouget de 
Lisle, having reached the apogee of lyrical ex- 
pression, ends energetically and laconically with 
four bars. With regard to the words, they are 
marked, like those of the ‘‘Marseillaise,” with 
an openly seditious character; they consist, 
moreover, of eight syllables, with alternate 
rhymes, and contain three words absolutely 
identical: ‘*Marchons!” ‘‘Aux Armes,” and 
“Sang.” Here are the two texts :— 
Protégez sa faible innocence, 
Loin de ces lieux guidez ses pas; 
Puis, libres dans notre vengeance, 
Frappons ces perfides soldats. 
Marchons, avancons, Auz Armes ! 
Vengeons tous, amis, 
Le sang des Créquts. 
Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’etendard sanglant est levé. 
Auz Armes, citoyens! 
Formez vos battaillons! 
Marchons, qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 

I said that Raoul de Créqut dates from 1789. 
The ‘‘Marseillaise” dates from 1792. There is, 
consequently, only a difference of three years. 
Rouget de Lisle certainly heard Dalayrac’s 
opera several times, and, perhaps, it was, in 
1792, included in the repertory of the theater 
at Strasburg, where the poet-musician then re- 
sided. An imperceptible atom, a small germ, 
I repeat, absorbed unconsciously or involun- 
tarily in the mind, suffices to give life to a 
masterpiece. 

Every one who investigates the subject will 
share our opinion that it was Dalayrac who in- 
voluntarily supplied the inspiration for the im- 
mortal patriotic song of France.—London Mu- 
stcal World. 


Srparrows.— 

Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 

And chitter and flitter and fold their wings ; 
Maybe they think that for them and their sires 

Stretched always, on purpose, those wonder- 

ful strings; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 

Did plan for birds among other things. 

Little birds sit on the slender lines, 
And the news of the world runs under their 
feet; 
How value rises, and now declines, 

How kings with their armies in battle meet; 
And all the while, ’mid the soundless signs, 
They chirp their small gossipings, foolish- 

sweet. 
Little things light on the lines of our lives— 
' Hopes and joys and acts of to-day ; 
And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. 
Yet from end to end his meaning arrives, 
And his word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings then, 


stirring appeal :— 

“Is it not preposterous to one, like myself, 
whose family has resided in the State of Penn- 
sylvania ever since the great lawgiver, William 
Penn, came last to this State from England, 
and who fought for the independence of my 
country, whose Declaration asserts that all men 
are born with free and equal rights—is it not 
preposterous to be told that this is not my coun- 
try? I was seven months on board of the old 
Jersey prison shipinthe year 1780, ‘the times that 
tried men’s souls’; and am I now to be told that 
Africa is my country by some of those whose 
birthplace is unknown? ‘To separate the blacks 
from the whites is as impossible as to bail out 
the Delaware with a bucket. I have always 
been decidedly of opinion that if the Coloniza- 
tion Society would take but half the pains to 
improve the children of color in their own 
country, and expend but half the money that 
they are devoting to accomplish their visionary 
scheme of Christianizing Africa by offering 
premiums to master mechanics to take them as 
apprentices, they would do more to destroy 
prejudice,” etc. 

Of all the colored men in the United States 
there probably was not one superior in point of 
intelligence, ability, sound judgment and moral 
worth to the Rev. Peter Williams, Rector of 
St. Phillip’s Church in New York. In an ad- 
dress delivered on the Fourth of July, 1830, he 
said :— 

‘*We are to be improved by being sent far 
from civilized society. ‘This is a novel mode of 
improvement. What is there in the burning 
sun, the arid plains and barbarous customs of 
Africa that is so peculiarly favorable to our im- 
provement? What hinders our improving here, 
where schools and colleges abound, where the 
gospel is preached at every corner, and where 
all the arts and sciences are verging fast to per- 
fection? Nothing, nothing but prejudice. It 
requires no large expenditures, no hazardous 
enterprises to raise the people of color in the 
United States to as highly an improved a state 
as any class of the community. All that is nec- 
essary is, that those who profess to be anxious 
for it should lay aside their prejudices and act 
toward them as they do by others. 

‘We are natives of this country; we ask only 
to be treated as well as foreigners. Nota few 
of our fathers suffered and bled to gain its inde- 
pendence; we ask only to be treated as well as 
those who fought against it. We have toiled to 
cultivate it and to raise it to its present prosper- 
ous condition; we ask only to share equal privi- 
leges with those who come from distant lands to 
enjoy the fruit of our labor.” 

The national conventions of the people of 
color also remonstrated against the scheme; but 
the leaders of the Colonization Society closed 
their ears and hardened their hearts against all 
these appeals to justice and common sense, in- 
sisting that Africa was the only home for ‘‘nig- 
gers.” Mr. Garrison’s work, however, of which 
I have given but an imperfect sketch, had an im- 
mense influence upon the public mind. Multi- 
tudes who had unthinkingly lent their support 
to the scheme, supposing it calculated to stimu- 
late emancipation, were convinced of their mis- 
take and withdrew their contributions. The So- 
ciety thereafter drew its chief support from the 
avowed enemies of emancipation; but this class, 
even at the North, was still sufficiently numer- 
ous, wealthy and influential to furnish it with 
large sums of money for the prosecution of its 
objects. The false pretenses by which it had so 
long deceived the honest and intelligent oppo- 
nents of slavery had been so thoroughly exposed 
that farther deception was impossible; but, as 
the representative of those who held to the 
rightfulness of slavery, or whose mouths were 
filled with apoiogies for the system, it was still 
powerful.— Christian Union. 


is all right, brother, dat is succicient. Just let 
Brother Johnson see dem hogs, and he gets de 
biggest one out of dat gang in his ox wagon be- 
fore you can say Jack Robinson. We will close 
dis business part of de meeting and go to pray- 


ing. 


employment to scores of white men, and his so- 
ciety was courted by white people of high so- 
cial standing. The meeting set forthits opinions 
in a series of resolutions, and in an address to 
the people of Philadelphia, both of which were 
creditable alike to their manhood and their good 
sense. Among their resolutions were these :— 

«« Whereas our ancestors (not of choice) were 
the first successtul cultivators of the wilds o 
America, we their descendants feel ourselves 
entitled to participate in the blessings of the 
luxuriant soil which their blood and sweat 
manured; and any measure, or system of meas- 
ures, having a tendency to banish us from her 
bosom would not only be cruel, but in direct 
violation of those principles which have been 
the boast of this republic; 

**Resolved, That we view with deep abhor- 
rence the unmerited stigma attempted to be 
cast upon the reputation of the free people of 
color by the promoters of this measure [colon- 
ization], ‘that they are a dangerous and useless 
part of the community,’ when, notwithstanding 
the state of disfranchisement in which they live, 
in the hour of danger they ceased to remember 
their wrongs and rallied around the standard of 
their country. . 

‘‘Resolved, That we never will separate our- 
selves from the slave population of this coun- 
try; they are our brethren by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong; and we 
feel that there is more virtue in suffering priva- 
tions with them than fancied advantages for a 
season.” 

This last resolution afforded a most touching 
proof that they had not forgotten the duty to 
*‘remember them that are in bonds as bound 
with them.” In their address they said :— 

“If the plan of colonizing is intended for our 
benefit......we humbly and respectfully urge 
that it is not asked for by us; nor will it be re- 
quired by any circumstances in our present or 
future condition as long as we shall be per- 
mitted to share the protection of the excellent 
laws and just government which we now enjoy. 
--+++-Hlere, in the city of Philadelpltiia, where 
the voice of the suffering sons of Africa was 
first heard; where was first commenced the 
work of abolition on which Heaven has smiled, 
for it could have success only from the Great 
Maker; let not a purpose be assisted which will 
stay the cause of the entire abolition of slavery 
in the United States, and which may defeat it 
altogether; which proffers to those who do not 
ask for them what it calls benefits, but which 
they consider injurious, aad which must insure 
to the multitudes, whose prayers can only reach 
you through us, misery, suffering, and perpet- 
ual slavery.” 

Such were the feelings, such the sentiments 
of the great body of free colored peuple in every 
part of the country, from the origin of the colo- 
nization scheme down to the time when the anti- 
slavery movement began. When the appear- 
ance of the Liberator had kindled in them new 
aspirations and hopes for themselves and their 
brethren in bonds, their aversion to the Colo- 
nization Society broke out with a fresh inten- 
sity. Meetings were held in the cities and towns 
wherever they resided in any considerable num- 
bers to express their abhorrence of the scheme 
and their keen sense of injury from the asper- 
sions cast upon them as aclass by Colonization- 
ists. The proceedings of these meetings, filling 
some seventy pages, constitute Part II. of Mr. 
Garrison's work on the subject. Reading them 
now, in the light of events which have trans- 
pired since that day, it seems strange that the 
American people could have been deaf to such 
appeals to their sense of justice, their feelings 
of humanity, and their common sense. It will 
not be possible for future generations to appre- 
ciate the spirit of caste which then existed, mak- 
ing even Christians insensible to the claims of 
universal brotherhood, and putting millions of Apart from that which about it clings? 
human beings beyond the pale of human sym- ae Are the thoughts and the works and the prayers 
pathy. To enable my readers to understand MISCELLANY. of men 
the spirit of that time, and still further to jus- SER Only sparrows that light on God’s telegraph 

tify the early Abolitionists in their resistance to "aca, it 
the sc heme of colonization, I must present a few Holding a moment and gone again? 
— from the proceedings of these later Nay ; he planned tor the birds, with the larger 
Meetings. ; 
The colored people of New York said: We things! 
claim this country, the place of our birth, and | /@unch yourself on any wave, find your eternity —Mrs. Whitney. 
not Africa, as our mother country; and all at- in each moment. Fools stand on their island 
tempts to send us to Africa we consider as gra- opportunities and look toward another land. 
tuitous and uncalled for.....+.If their object is | There is no other land, there is no other life, 
to benetit us, why not better our condition here? | Dut this, or the like of this. Where the good 
«.eee.We are content to abide where we are, | busbandman is there is the good soil. Take 
We do not believe things will always continue | @2y other course, and life will be a succession 
the same. The time must come when the Dec- | Of regrets.— Thoreau. 
laration of Independence will be felt in the 
heart as well as uttered from the mouth, and A Dovst.— 
when the rights of all shall be properly ac- | If I could find a rose without a thorn, 
knowledzed and appreciated. This is our home, A fragrant blossom with no bitter taste, 
and this our country. Beneath its sod lie the! A day of sunshine with no spot of cloud, 
bones of our fathers; for it some of them fought, A world without a dreary desert waste, 
bled and died. Here we were born, and here | Or one bright hope unshadowed and serene, 
we will die. One perfect trust with every fear cast out, 
fhe colored people of Boston uttered their} My heart could rest upon the promise sweet, 
sentiments in terms no less emphatic: “We Laying aside the ever-present doubt. 
= oe eee c opps Society | The shadow dim that falls upon the ring 
ss a chumorous, abusive and peace-disturbing| When wedded palms are clasped in fond 
combination. We look upon the conduct of embrace: 
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their reepective congregations. sith the absna | Tmepencn at te banawet, and the guest 
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; ssity of removing the free col- | The presence all unseen, yet ever near; 
ored people trom the United States as highly | The minor note to every joyous strain: 
deserving the just reprehension directed to the The a in tl ill ch t nite th tb 
false prophets and priests by Jeremiah.’ | With a Annclnrwo ass rosie ler apa — 
The tree ‘colored seauie ot Male et ithout something very near akin to pain. 
people o altimore said: | ; . 
“It is our belief that the American Colonization It dims the luster of the ee ager ge Set sword, 
Society is founded more in a selfish policy than Be And falls upon the radiance of the cross ; 
in the true principles of benevolence, and there- | No alchemy can purify the gold 
fore itis net entitled to our confidence. We | Beyond the clinging of its ashen dross ; 
It falleth like a mildew on the page 


With ruby and with topaz gay. 

The grass is browning on the hills; 

No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills, 

And drearily the dead vines fall, 

Frost blackened, from the roadside wall. 


Yet, through the gray and somber wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 

The tawny gold of Afric’s mine! 

Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or suinmer hail; 
But, in the season’s saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail. i 
O days grown cold! O life grown old! 
No rose of June may bloom again; 
But, like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer-time remain. 
And, as within the hazel’s bough, 

A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 

That points to golden ores below, 

And in dry desert places tells 

Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells; 
So, in the wise diviner’s hand, 

Be mine the hazel’s grateful part 

To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 

The living waters thrill and start, 

‘The beating of the rivulet’s heart! 
Sufficeth me the gift to light 

With latest bloom the dark, cold days; 
To call some hidden spring to sight 
That, in these dry and dusty ways, 
Shall sing its pleasantest song of praise. 
O love! the hazel wand may fail, 

But thou cans’t lend the surer spell 
That, passing over Baca’s vale, 

Repeats the old-time miracle, 

And makes the desert-land a well. 


—*'Hazel Blossoms.” 
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Tue Boston Scuoor Committee. — (By 
Maria S. Porter.)—[Read at the New England 
Woman’s Club. ]— 

Part First. 

Who, when in solemn conclave met, 

Said ‘‘We are not prepared as yet 

To have the women office get”? 

The Boston School Committee. 


Who said, ‘‘These women should not sit, 
(Though granted they are amply fit) 
It surely is not ‘lawful’ yet”? 
The Boston School Committee. 
Who early ’gan to rail and fret, 
And ’gainst the people’s choice were set, 
And learned lawyer's judgments get? 
The Boston School Committee. 
When Dr. L 
To sit beside us they should try?” 
Who loudly stamp and ‘‘Bravo!” ery ? 
The Boston School Committee. 
Who said, ‘‘They’ll plunge us deep in debt ?” 
And on the ‘‘vacant seats” did bet, 
And courteous bearing quite forget? 
The Boston School Committee. 
Yet some men there were brave and true; 
And right and justly trie|-to do; 
All honor to the friendly few 
On Boston’s School Committee! 








AMES PLOW COMPARY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey I[{all, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
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155 & 157 WASHINGTON STREET, “se 
Opposite the Old South. 
says, ‘‘Tell me why asada As hee ae SRE = 

On MONDAY, NOV. 2d, our large Stock (of the nis a 
Finest Foreign Goods Imported) was marked down 
to the following low prices :— 
OVERCOATS, Maile to Order, from the finest Bea- 


ver and Elysian Coating $55 to $60 
Formerly sold for $65 to $70. 


“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


West in the World. 


a@- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


28 School Street. Room 47. PLUMMER & WILDER 
’ 


SUITS, from Fine English and Scotch Suit- i P ‘taini 
And now the Court Supreme has told Sans: shi Aayarge nS SEF CAE HOD -$50 to $55 Sollee ese cag Saami et oct 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
That women may that office hold, Formerly sold from $58 to $68. ‘ see = oan S&C ss Sarre eee : . 
And vote appropriations bold sactell ee a ‘Tc 

On any School Committee. All our FINEST PANTALOON GOODS from SSS PARLOR BEDS. 
This court august has also told See Se Oi Remenly at from 05 Oe Oat ARCO PURNITO RE. | “Or ee ee ee 
That women’s names may be enrdlled, sl BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
And fitly serve, both young and old, A fine quality : 5 5 ooh 

s , juality ENGLISH CASSIMERE for $12 In the market. 
On every School Committee. a pair. . PARLOR SUITS 
Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 

Also, 


Where now the men whose brilliant wit - 
Or ae tigend $0 prove te eeueiicie fit, BLACK DOESKIN PANTS................ -$10 
BLACK DRESS COAT........ ++--- $30 to $35 


Or ‘‘legal” for our friends to sit 
With Boston School Committee ? 
: -_ The BEST-MADE ULSTERS sold in Boston, 
FFOM a cccescecccccsee ceuidcceanedesve $25 to $50 


Part Second. 
Alas! how judges wise decide 

And all our large Stock of FURNISHING GOODS, 
DRESSING-GOWNS and BREAKFAST 


That by the will we must abide 
Of men who’ll set our friends aside sear 2 

JACKETS, are reduced in prices correspond- 
ing to the above rates. 
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Fine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
Frame Makers, 


SUITS, from the finest Diagonal, and Fancy French HAVE REMOVED TO 


WINE es so dks cesagisevsuvbepticdvne $55 to $58 
Formerly sold from $65 to $73. 
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At Wholesale or Retail by Toward the va 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 
AND THE BEST vere 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
0¢t3-3m 


At THE Court-Hovuse Door.— is 
No, no, I don’t defend him; Peacetally= 
You needn’t, sir, be afraid; 
Of course he’s bad, and he’s broke the laws, 
And they’ve got to be obeyed; 
But J can’t help kind of thinking, 
I beg your pardon, squire, 
If we had had a start like him 
We mightn’t got much higher! 
“So poor?” ’twan’t that, ’twan’t that, sir; 
A home may be awful bare, 
And keep some kind of quiet 
And show of comfort there; 
But when it’s all dirt and disorder— 
I never saw such a place— 
And you see folks said ’twould always be, 
Because it was in the race. 


And it had been so, that’s true, sir, 
His father was very bad, 

And the poor boy looked some like him, 
And ’twas all against the lad. 

Folks wouldn't allow that anything good 
Could come of such a stock; 

Kind folks they were, too, in everything else, 
But here as set as a rock. 

They would n’t employ him to labor, 
They didn’t want him around, 

There were plenty of nice young fellows, 
That needed work, to be found. 


And his mother, she was a drunkard, 
And that was against him, too; 
And so no home, no comfort, 
And nothing to get to do. 
O well, folks always expected— 
His poor old father, you see— 
’Tis curious how their figures 
And the way he went agree. 
But I've thought a good deal about it, 
And I've kind of made it out, 
That the way to bring up a fellow 
Isn't just to kick him about. 
I don’t think much of talking, 
And I haven’t much to say; 

But the better you use a creature 
The more you will get for pay. 
And we who have had our chances, 

And friends to give us a lif, 
Won't be too hard on this one 

That the town had set adrift; 
For if the neighbors had took him, 

And tried to help him along, 
You see, it may be, brother, 

He hadn't gone quite so wrong. 
—North-End Mission Magazine. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
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Gordon Byron was born in 1788; the son of a <=> ae 
ruined roué of whom he never knew anything, 
and of a high-tempered, high-spirited Highland 
woman, ruined and driven half mai by the spend- 
thrift husband whom still, in her way, she con- 
tinued tv love and admire for his very vices. 
Father he had none, except this disreputable 
memory of aman, with which he was sometimes 
taunted, and from which he could derive neither : 
support nor honor; and little good, but much | Davis,” are advertised at half-price in Texas. 
harm, came to him from his surviving parent, | A Peoria woman who wanted to throw her- 
the furious, foolish, sometimes fond, and always | Self into her husband's grave a few months ago 
termagant, mother, ruined in temper and nerves | has Just married a lightning-rod man. ga pee 
as well as in purse, who had once been an heir- ‘For a young woman to begin to pick lint off | of telegraphic science if he could only succeed 
ess, courted and caressed, and whose poverty | 4 young man's cont collar” is said to be the first a arse ee , nig as -_ 
had neither dignity nor patience to make it tol- | Symptom that the young man is in peril. een the lapse of time since he first began his Re EAN 6 oo avi Pst ; 
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little house, “up a stair,” in- Aberdeen, where dogs roaming the yards nights will do more to his own anticipations, in perfecting an instru- : tr BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. done. t{KET! SHED FOR THE — a ishment 
this disappointed and exasperated woman—cling- keep a man honest than all the talking in the | ment which will convey sound by electricity JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, : : - ant ene helped her forward 
ing with all the desperation of genteel poverty world. over an unbroken current _of extraordinary Secretary. : Counsel, BANKERS Py 
to recollections of her wealthier past and fan- Henry Ward Beecher said that if any college | length—that is, without the aid of automatic re- W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, - a 
tastic hopes of a future which should make up should put two D’s after his name he should peaters. In the ordinary transmission of mes- Medical Examiner. Actuary. K!IDDER PEABOD 
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tuperated the solitary, bmght-eyed, club-footed | send them back. distances a message is generally repeated by 9 eae em beaver at Gece Se 40 State Street 
boy, who was very affectionate to his nurse, and| Boston encourages woman's aspirations to | automatic-working instruments about every five P'The collection cannot fail to take the first rank in ; a 
fell into baby-love with his little girl-compan- | micas os in the —— of intellectual | —— — , to geri apse . Pao oe and be used wherever the best music DEALERS IN 
ions, but has nothing else recorded of him as an | Civilization by patronizing a female newspaper- | ¢lectricity. Mr. Gray has alreacy transmitted | !s appreciate’. i. einai a , : IGE a 
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the colonization system from the purest of mo- | 


tives, and we sincerely regret that their efforts 
to ameliorate our condition are not more in ac- 
cordance with our wishes.” 

The colored people of Washington, D.C., 
said: **We view with distrust the efforts made 
by the Colonization Soctety to cause the free 
people of color of the United States to emigrate 
to Liberia or elsewhere. 
us birth is our only true and veritable home.” 

The colored people of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke 
also in decided and dignified terms: “We are 
not strangers. Our fathers were among the first 
that peopled this country; their sweat and their 
tears have been the means, in a measure, of rais- 
ing onr country to its present standing. Many of 


them fought, and bled and died for the gaining | 


of her liberties; and shall we forsake their 
tombs and flee to an unknown land? 
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It will probably be found, generally, that those 
/ qualities which come under the head of foibles, 
| rather than of vices, render people most intol- 
| erable as companions and coadjutors. For ex- 
/ample, it may be observed that those persons 
| have a more worn, jaded and dispirited look 
' than any others who have to live with people 
who make difficulties on every occasion, great 
/or small. It is astonishing to see how this 
| practice of making difficulties grows into a con- 
| firmed habit of mind, and what disheartenment 
it occasions. The savor of life is taken out of 
it when you know that nothing you propose to 
do, or suggest, hope for or endeavor, will meet 
with any response but an enumeration of the 
difficulties that lie in the path you wish to tray- 
el.—<Arthur Helps. 
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worship was increased in Byron's case by the fact | Tunaway unharmed the Free Press felicitates | what all electricians have ag 
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| noted electricians as Mr. George Prescott say 
| this discovery of Mr. Gray only goes to prove, | 
reed upon, that we 
possibilities of the 
| future of electric science. Mr. Chandler says 
that he regards it as the first step toward doing | 


»bscure life in which the child-poet received his | Ohio crusaders would take about three fingers | away with manipulating instruments altogether, 
earliest impressions. Many a lonely woman in | of Bourbon before each meal they would find and that he believes that in time the operators 
such circumstances has inspired her child with | that they could pray a saloon-keeper into fits in 
high resolutions and the most noble of hopes. | half the time. 
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they should do unto you—to love our neighbors | That bathes, and changes into s elicitin weer fore him was a peerage, and the glorious thought | trial in the case ot John Flanders yesterday. | cidental false note was immediately detected on 
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and to protect it, as we have always done, from 
foreign aggression. Although more than three 
hundred thousand of us are virtually deprived 
of the rights and immunities of citizens, and 
more than two millions held in abject slavery; 
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